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ARTICLE I. 


An Effay on the firft Principles of Natural Philofophy: Wherein the 
Ufe of natural Means, or: fecond Caufes, in ihe OEccnomy of the 
material World, is demonftrated from Reafon, Experjments of va- 
rious Kinds, and the Teftimony of Antiquity. In Four Books. 
Iiluftrated with Copper Plates. By the Rev. William Jones, 
late of Univerfity. College in Oxford ; and Author of the Ca- 


tholic Do&rine of the Trinity. 4to. Pr. gs. Rivington. 


«© A little learning is a dangerous thing, 
Drink deep, or taite not the Pierian fpring.” 


I T is ufual with half-witted philofophers to ftart at difficul. 
ties, which would vanifh upon a more accurate view of the 
objeét, and to afcribe to the ignorance of mankind what arifes 
intirely from their own blindnefs. Unable to purfue the beau- 
tiful chain of faétsthat conneéts a fyftem of judicious experimen- 
tal philofophy, they cavil at the principles, becaufe they cannot 
comprehend their relation with the conclufions, or judge of the 
probability of hypothetical data, from the facility and fimplicity 
with which they explain all the curious phenomena in nature. 
Sir Ifaac Newton's do&rine met with the moft violent oppofi- 
tion from the materialifts; but it triumphed in the end, and is 
now fo univerfally received by the learned in Europe, that a 
dire& attack on the fundamental principles of that great man’s 
fyftem, may poffibly be regarded as an apoftacy from reafon 
and common fenfe. In Great Britain efpecially, he is fo deeply 
revered as the parent of phyfical knowledge, that we fear our 
reverend author will be treated as an ungrateful fofterling of 
fcience, who attributes to his matter the faults confequent on 
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his own weak and vitiated conftitution; a conceited pigmy, 
‘who has prefumed to wield the club laid down by the Herculean 
Leibnitz. However, as the Critical Reviewers are not fo af 
tached to any fyftem, as to deny a fair and candid perufal to 
whatever may be objected to their opinions, they will endea- 
vour to ftate the arguments of this heterodox caviller with 
the fame impartiality, as if he were the moft ftrenuous advocate 
for thofe principles which they imbibed in their childhood, per- 
haps without due examination. From this collifion of fenti- 
ments, they hope a fpark of light may fall upon fome of thofe 
objects of natural philofophy, which have hitherto been wy? 
ped in obfcurity. 

The Rev. Mr. Jones enters upon his examination of the firft 
principles of natural philofophy, by adopting the do&rine of a 
plenum, and the materia fubtilis of the Cartefians, fo ingenioufly 
defended by Leibnitz, and ably refuted by the followers of 
Newton, and efpecially by Dr. Clarke, who, neverthelefs, ap- 
pears to be too abftraéed and refined for the comprehenfion ‘of 
our author. Hehas indeed dete&ted the do&tor in certain un- 
guarded expreffions in courfe of his altercation with Leibnitz ; 
but he has by no means advanced any thing to overturn his ge- 
heral principles, or to eftablith thofe of his antagonift : nor 
can it all affect the Newtonian fyftem, that Dr. Clarke, as a 
commentator, hdth fallen into fome obfurities and even con- 
tradiétions, amidft the labyriuth of metaphyfical reafoning into 
which he was feduced by his fubtle adverfary. We muft there- 
fore declare it as our opinion, that the fecond chapter of this 
differtation is rather a carping at words, than a difpute about 
facts, or a refutation of principles. 

The argument of the Newtonians, that the caufe of gravi- 
tation is not mechanical, is illuftrated by the following example, 
which we quote in our author’s words : 

‘When a fhip is put in motion before the wind, the velocity 
of the wind, with re/pe@ to the fhip, will be lefs when the fhip 
has acquired fome motion, than when it was at reft; therefore the 
accelerations in equal moments of time will be unequal. After 
the firit impulfe, the acquired velocity of the body will be fub- 
ducting more and more from the relative velocity of the fluid ; 
on which account, the accelerations in equal times will be lefs 
and lefs, till the refiftance the body meets with in its motion, 
becomes a balance to the force that moves it ; at which point 


the accelerations wholly ceafe, and the fhip thenceforward goes 


on with an equal pace. 

‘ This, it muft be confeffed, is very different from the man- 
_ mer in which the caufe of gravity produces its effect: for this 
caufe, whatever it may be, a@s inceffantly or continually, and with 


the fame force upon a body that is already in motion, as upon a body 


that 
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that is at reff; which appears from hence, that it produces equal ace 
celerations in falling bodies in equal times. 

‘ This propetty of gravity is manifeft from fome abftrated 
mathematical reafoning, which Galilzo confirmed by experi. 
ment. If a body fhould continue to fall during the fecond mo- 
ment of time, with the veloaity it had acquired at the end of the 
firft moment; it ought to fall ¢wice as far in the fecond mo- 
ment, as it did in the firft. But it is obferved to fall shrice as 
far : therefore it has derived from its caufe in this fecond mos 
ment, another ¢sird quantity of motion, equal .to what it de- 
rived from it in the firft. Amd this law it will continue to ob- 
ferve in all the fucceeding moments, fo far as human obferva- 
tion is able to follow it. : 

‘ According to the received principles, this argument, as here 
ftated, bears very hard upon the mechanifm of gravity. What 
I have to offer againft it is this that the accelerations of a 
body, moved by wind or water, are continually decreafing only 
upon this account———becaufe the velocity of the body, after the 
firft impulfe, approaches fenfibly nearer to the velocity of the 
fluid. If the velocity of the fluid fhould be fo great, that the 
velocity of the body fhall bear no j/enfible proportion to it, the 
objection will vanifh. And this obfervation, I humbly appre- 
hend, is applicable to the caufe of gravity. For if that effeé& 
is owing to any phyfical caule, it will in all probability prove to 
be the fame with that which produces fuch wonderful effeéts in 

velectricity 5 the velocity of which, ts not to be meafured 1n any 
trials we are able to make upon it; and for ought we know, 
may be as great as that of the /ight in its progrefs from the fun 
and planets: fo that the velocity of a falling body, as far as 
experiments have gone, will bear no fenfible proportion to ir. 
Therefore the effeét ought to be, fuch as it is found to be.’ 

Here we fee the force of the argument as flated by the difci- 
ples of Newton, and of the anfwer made by our author, upon 
which the reader may pafs his own judgment. 

In the fourth chapter our reverend writer examines the doe: 
trine of a vacuum, and the theory of reffances, delivering it as 
his opinion, that in all intiré and detached bodies, we fhall dif- 
cover no wis inertia, or refiftance to a change of place, except 
what neceflarily proceeds from the aétion of gravity upon them. 
This he illuftrates by the fSllowing experiment : 

‘ Take a glafs bubble, and load it inwardly with mereury till 
it is precifely of the famie fpecific gravity with water. This 
done, we will fuppofe it to weigh two ounces. Let it now be 
fufpended by an hair to the arm of a balance, and laid at reft 
upon a table: if you would raife it from thence, and give it a 
motion upward, you muft charge the other end with a weight 


fome {mall matter above two ounces; which may ftand for the 
Ff 2 force 
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force requifite to overcome its vis inertia. Let the body thes 
be placed near the bottom of a veffel filled with water; in 
which pofition it will remain, at reft: but if you would now give 
it motion in the fame direétion as before, it may be done witha 
fingle grain, that is, with only one thoufandth part of the 
force required in the former cafe. The reafon of this feeming 
paradox is this ; the motion given does really coincide with that 
of gravity, though in appearance it contradiéts it. For the 
body being of, equal weight with an equal bulk of water, when 
the body has moved out of the fpace it occupied at reft, an equal 
bulk of water, through the ation of gravity upon it, has de- 
fcended into that fpace; and if -we put 1000 for the force ne- 
ceflary to raife the body, and 1000 for the force of the fub- 
fiding water, the difference between thefe two leaves a remainder 
for the wis inertia = 0. Some quantity however indefinitely 
{mall muft be allowed to produce an inequality between the 
body and the water; for where all things are equal, no mo- 
tion can enfue. But how much the és inertia has to do in this 
experiment, I leave to be determined by better judges, when 
they have confidered it. It may likewife be added, that after 
the bubble has been moved by a force equal only to a fingle 
grain through a {pace of water equal to itfelf, srwice as much mat- 
ter has been put in motion thereby, as would have been moved in a 
vacuum by a force fomewhat fuperior to avo ounces, becaufe the 
bubble has difplaced a quantity of water equal in weight to it- 
felf; and water re/:/?s a moving body nearly a thoufand times - 
more than air. But how can all this be poffible, if an indi/po- 
Jition to motion be effentially proportionable to the quantity of mat- 
ter 2? . 

The conne&ion between the izertne/¥ of matter and a vacuity, - 
will appear from this argument of the Newtonians, ‘ that mat- 
ter having a natural indifpofition to change its place, muft re- 
fift motion in proportion to tts quantity : and as we obferve 
different degrees of refiftance to bodies moving in different 
fpaces, there mult be different quantities- of matter in equat 
fpaces, and confequently a vacuum in one of the parcels of 
matter.’ 

To prove that motion would not be impeded by the fuppofi- 
tion of a plenum, or the courfe of the celeftial bodies ftopped by 
a materia Jubtilis, or exceeding rare zther pervading all fpace, 
Mr. Jones brings the following inftance of a fhip, with its fails 
fpread in motion before the wind, which would continue its 
courfe, ad infinitum, during the contimtfance of the adtuating 
power, provided there was an open fea: but as the Newtonians © 
have afferted, that motion cannot be continued by the impulfe 
of a fluid, unlefs the abfolute velocity of the fluid which falls 
in behind, be double the abfolute velocity of the fluid propel-. 

Ied, 
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led, which is abfurd: this dificulty our author furmounts by 
another pretty experiment, which we are perfuaded many of our 
readers will join with us in fetting down as inconclufive and 
fophiftical. 

‘At the extremity of a ftcel rod of two feet in length, let 
two lamps of thin glafs of a fpherical figure be fufpended. 
Over thefe lamps Jet there be two vanes of plate-brafs placed 
with contrary afpeéts, and inclined to about half a right angle. 
The rod thus furnifhed is to be poifed by means of a cap fixed 
to the middle of it, on the point of a needle, fupported by a 
foot and pillar. As foon as the lamps are lighted, the machine 
will begin to turn upon its centre, making feveral revolutions 
in a minute, and will continue thus to move, fo long as the 
lights continue burning: and fuppofing the lights to have a 
perpetual fupply, the confequence of that would be a perpetual 
motion in the machine.’ 

We fhall fee by the next quotation how the author applies 
this experiment to overturn the Newtonian maxim above 
quoted, as well as the following laid down by that ingenious 
mathematician Dr. Cotes ; ‘ that bodies in their progreffion 
communicate their motion to the furrounding fluid ; what they 
communicate they lofe, and by lofing it are retarded.’ 

‘ In the firft place (fays Mr. Jones) the two bodies mentioned 
in the experiment cannot, in Dr. Cotes’s fenfe, communicate their 
motion to the furrounding fluid, becaufe they were left at reft, 
and had none to communicate. They are no projeGiles: and. 
the mathematical philofophy having made frojeion its firft prin- 
ciple of motion, is entirely to feek, where that is out of the 
queftion. Secondly, as they communicated no motion, they 
fofe none; but are continually receiving a frefh and equable 
fupply of it: for which reafon, thirdly, they are not retarded ; 
but are poffefled of a motion, which, in theory, is abfylutely a 
perpetual one. Whence it appears, fourthly, that rhe freri me- 
quit, to which Dr, Cotes hath reduced himfelf, hath affirmed 
too much, and confuted itfelf. For if the prefure of the fur- 
rounding fluid he greater on the illuminated fide of the vanes, 
than its refiftance on the oppofite fides ; that inequality of preffure 
will necefflarily produce a motion toward the weaker fide; and 
for the fame reafon that it produces, it would alfo conferve the 
motion for ever. Fifthly and laftly, the well-known infe- 
rence from a continuance of motion is worft of all: for if the ma: 
chine were placed in a vacuum, that is, in a {pace void of air, 
the lights would expire, and motion be at an ‘enlk: : 

There is fomething fo fpecious, and yet fo grofsly abfurd 
in this experiment, that we cannot avoid making a fingle 
remark on the confequences deduced from it, in order ‘to 
remove the delufion, and thew the world what a fair reafoner 
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they are to expect in thisinnovator. Would our time or limits 
admit of it, we would undertake to prove that every other ex- 
periment and argument in his book is equally remote from the 
purpofe. What relation can Mr. Jones find between two plates 
of brafs, fet in motion by an actual power, and an impelling 
fluid? In the experiment before us, the braf$ vanes are merely 
paffive, until the furrounding air, rarified by the heat proceed- 
ing from the lamps, yields to the weight of the adjacent cool 
air preffing in upon it on all fides, and thus fetting the plates 
in motion. To anfwer any rational purpofe, the plates ought 
to move without any conceivable caufe ; but as the experiment 
is now applied, it ferves only to prove, what no man in his 
fenfes will deny, namely, that air is elaftic, that it is, expanded 
by heat, and that denfe cool air will always prefs in upon heated 
Tarified air. 

In the fixth chapter Mr. Jones endeavours to thew the abfur- 
dity of applying geometry to phyfics, and imagines he gains his 
end, by fhewing that a geometrical demonftration of a vacuum, 
brought by Dr. Keil, is in itfelf ridiculous. But we will ven 
ture to affirm, that what he calls a demonftration, the doétor 
intended for nothing more than an illuftration of the poffibility 
of anempty fpace; and that, admitting all.our author affirms 
were true, it amounts only to this, that Dr. Keil made a wrong 
application of geometry. We might as well alledge, that be- 
caufe the Rev. Mr. Jones. has applied texts of fcripture to fabs 
jeéts to which they have no relation, therefore the facred wri- 
tings can never be called in to explain or confirm any propofi, 
tion or experiment in natural philofophy. 

Having in the firft book fufficiently. demonftrated the abfur- 
dity of the Newtonian do&rine of a vacuum, and proved an 
agency of material and fecondary caufes, or what we think ftill 
more, an univerfal plenum, this learned philofopher proceeds. ta 
exhibit fome very extraordinary remarks upon the idea of at- 
traction conveyed by the writings of the immortal Newton, to 
whom Mr. Jones, and the whole tribe of Hutchinfonian vifio~ 
naries are but as the being of a day. A curious fpecimen of 
this divine’s criticifms may be feen in his objefions to Sir Ifaac 
Newtan’s Definition. of Gravity, not a fyllable of which he 
feems to underftand, or he has defignedly perverted the mean: 
ing. But that we may give Mr. Jones more fair play than he. 
allowed his author, we fhall quote his own words : 

‘ The principal fpecies of attraction (fays he) being that. of. 
gravity, is deferibed by Sir aac Newton as a centripetal force, 
whereby bodies are drawez, impelled, or tend in any manner toward 
a.center: which definition is fo far from giving any meaning ta 
the word, that it rather fcems to guard it, as it were, from, 
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having apy meaning at all; there being a mixture of terms 
here, oppofite in fenfe to one another, fuch as attra@ion and 
impulfe. 'To fay a body is atira&ed or pulled, is to place the 
power in that point, to which the body is tending: to fay, it is 
impelled or driven, is to place the power debind it; but to. fay 
both, is to introduce two oppofite forces, deftruétive of each 
other ; which, in effect, is to fay xothing. This definition there; 
fore, as it now ftands, will give us fo little help, that we muft 
divide it into parts ; that is, we muft diftinguith attra@ion from 
impulfe, as things diametrically oppofite; and fee to which of 
thefe two Sir Haac and his followers have inclined.’ 

Now it is obvious that Sir Ifaac Newton is only defcribing 
gravitation as a power whereby bodies have a tendency to the 
center of the earth, without taking upon him to determine, 
whether it acts by impulfe or by fome inherent quality of at- 
traction in the earth ; therefore hé does not introduce two op- 
pofite powers, deitructive of each other, in his definition, fince 
both ferving his purpofe, it may confiit in either. Suppofe we 
fhould fay, that a boat was drawn or impelled to the oppofite 
fhore, would not this very well defcribe the motion of the boat 
without introducing powers deftru€tive of each other, and yet 
one of thefe terms places the power in that point to which the 
body is tending, and the other places it behind the boat; yet as 
the intention was only to defcribe the motion of the boat toa 
certain point, ‘from one of two caufes, the terms are undoubt- 
edly free from contradiétion or inconfiftency? 

There is ftill lefs candour in the fecond chapter, where our 
author examines whether attraétion be the cau/e or the effeé. 
He pretends to infer from‘certain expreflions of Dr. Clarke’s, 
quoted in the fixty-third page, that this learned writer calls 
gravitation an effe& contrary to the intention of Newton, who 
paffes is off for a caufe or aétual power. . Nothing can be more 
intelligible than the meaning of both thefe great writers ; and 
yet Mr. Jones, in pretending to think them obfcure or contra- 
di&tory, only difcovers his own want of apprehenfion. Dr. 
Clarke juftly calls it an efe@, as a matter of fact difcovered by 
experience, for which we cannot pretend to account; and Sir 
Ifaac Newton, with equal reafon, fpeaks of it as a caufe or 
power when he is defcribing its agency or effets on matter. 
Both mention it indeed as an active principle exifting in nature, 
the phyfical caufe of which they do not pretend to determine 5 
and one calls it an effe&, the other a force, agreeable to the fub- 
je&t to which it is applied, and both indeed underftand a pheno- 
menon, OF matter of fac. 

In the third chapter Mr. fones goes on to compare different 
paflages of writers on the Newtonian fyftem ; whence, by a “— 
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of playing on words, he infers, that attraGtion is held asa mate- 
rial force by fome, as an immaterial force by others, and is fome- 
times received in both fenfes by the fame author, 

Next he proceeds to the proof of what never was doubted, 
that gravity, underftood as an univerfal property or quality 
in the parts of matter, hath never been geometrically demon- 
itrated. 

In the next chapter he endeavours to demonftrate, that the 
attraction of gravity is not agreeable to experiment and obfer- 
vation ; and as it will not be poflible to trace him through the 
maze of chicane and abfurdity, into which he is led in courfe of 
this proof, we muft content ourfelves with reciting the heads 
of this and the enfuing fe€tions. Seétion fixth thews, that cen- 
tral forces are incorififtent with the motion of the planets, even 
upon the fuppofition of a celeftial vacuum. 

The third book begins with a recital of fume pofitive proofs, 
that a medium different from the rays of light, is prefent in the 
heavens; and that this medium, endued with very great force, 
fills up all the interftices of groffer bodies, and occupies the va- 
cuum of the Newtonians, is demonftrated in the fecond chap- 
ter. In the third we are told that this medium is elementary, 
folar or eleétrical fire, and the phyfical caufe of cohefion, at- - 
traction, and of all the effects afcribed to gravitation ; even re- 
pulfion itfelf, and the elatticity of the air are explained by fire, 
of which, by the way,,.we know as little, after all the experi- 
ments that have been made, as we do of attraétion and gravi- 
tation. There is fomething very extraordinary, however, in 
the properties of this element ; and we do not doubr, but very 
important conclufions may be drawn from a diligent application 
to eleétrical experiments, although we think Mr. Jones rather 
premature in his endeavours to pul! down one fabric of fcience 
before he had culleéted the fufficient materials, and adjafted his 
plan for erecting another. At prefent he can fcarce be faid 
to have cleared the ground, and laid the foundation-ftone. New- 
ton himfelf has given us reafonto believe, that he looked upon 
this ztherial fluid as a powerful agent, and feveral medern pht- 
Jofophers have avowed the fame fentiments with Mr. Jones, but 
urged them with lefs petulance and prefumptton, As to what 
our author has quoted from ancient writers, to corroborate bis 
Opinions, we imagine it will have but little weight in that ref- 
pect, although we mutt confefs it proves the erudition of the 
writer, and furnishes great entertainment to a curious reader, 
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Arr. ll. Letters and Tra&s on the Choice of Company and other 
Subjefts. The fecond Edition. 8vo. Pr. 5s. Whilton and 
White. : 


T is fcarce worth while to enquire into the editor’s reafons 

for calling the publication of the firft impreffion the fecond 
edition of his book; but we think it neceflary to mention the 
circumftance, to obviate the cenfures which might fall upon 
our own negleé&t. ‘This peculiarity in the title page has no in- 
fluence on the effeéts which the performance may produce ; if 
the work be new to the reader, it is of very little confequence 
to him, whether the publifher chufes to denominate it the firft 
or the tenth edition. Every profeflion has its arcana, and there 
is as much myftery in the art of bookfelling as in the praétice 
of ftock-jobbing. 

The fubje& of the performance under infpeétion hath repeat- 
edly been handled by moral writers ; yet we muft confefs that 
it has neither been exhaufted, nor duly enforced, if we may 
judge by the general pradtice. No circumftance in life is fa 
important to a novice in the world as the happy feleGtion of 
his company, becaufe he imbibes, without perceiving it, the 
manners of thofe whom he even defpifes.. No point of con- 
du& is fo frequently recommended to the attention of youth, by 
parents, tutors, and writers, and fcarce any other is fo little re- 
garded, as if all the paffions had combined to baffle admoni- 
tion and reafon in this inftance : hence we may perceive the 
utility of new publications upon trite topics, although poffibly 
no addition is made to the common ftock of learning. A new 
performance attraéts the eve with more powerful charms than 
an old book ; and notwithftanding the author may have ad- 
vanced nothing but what was before known by the learned, his 
work will be wffeful to the public, if he treats his fubje€t with a 
tolerable fhare of ability. No man can perufe a fenfible dif- 
courfe on morals and religion, without being edified, even tho’ 
we admit that he was perfe@ly acquainted with thé fubje& be- 
fore. The repetition ferves to roufe his memory, and call into 
activity, if we may fo exprefs it, a great number of ideas be. 
fore latent and abforbed in a tumult of other reflections. It is 
for this reafon that we {peak with tendernefs, and even appro- 
bation of a variety of didaétic treatifes on manners and reli- 
gious condu@, which we are fenfible ought to be condemned by 
the rigour of criticifm. 

That our readers may not imagine we apply thefe ob/ferva. 
tions to the treatife before us, we fhall now fpeak of it more 
particularly. The author appears not unacquainted with the 
world, and he is extremely converfant with authors, ancient and 
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modern. He has made good ufe of obfervation, but mofe of 
reading. We meet with abundance of refle&ions, perfecily 
familiar to us; but we likewife are {truck with a variety of 
others equally new and pertinent. The language is unadorned, 
fometimes incorrect, but generally fimple and perfpicuous. 
The following character will fhew the tendency of The Letters 
on the Choice of Company, and furnith a fair fpecimen of the 
author’s talents. 

‘ §. was the oracle of his county : to whatever point he turri- 
ed his thoughts, he foon made himfelf mafter of it. He en- 
tered, indeed, fo early upon bufinefs, that he had little time for 
books; but he had read thofe which beft deferved his perufal, 
and his memory was the faithful repofitory of their contents. 

* The helps that he had not received from reading, he had 
abundantly fupplied the want of, by obfervation and converfa- 
tion. 

« The compafs of his knowledge was amazing. There was 
fcarce any thing, of which one in his ftation ought to be in- 
formed, wherein he appeared to be ignorant. Long experiences 
great fagacity, a ready apprehenfion, aretentive memory, the 
refort tohim of all forts of people, from whom any thing could 
be learned, and an intimacy with fome of the worthieit perfons 
of every profeflior, enabled him to fpeak on moft points with 
fuch juttnefs. and copioufnefs, as might induce you to conclude, 
upon firit being with him, that the topic, on which his dif- 
courfe turned, was what he had particularly and principally at- 
tended to. Though he owned himfelf never to have fo much 
as looked into the writings of atheifts or deifts; yet, from the 
promifcuous company he had been obliged to keep, and the 
freedom, with which all fpoke their fentiments to him, there was 
not, perhaps, a material objeétion to the Chriftian religion, of 
which he was not apprifed, and which he had not well confi- 
dered. . 

‘ Senfible of his ftrength, and ever defirous to ufe it in the 
beft of caufes in the fervice of that truth, which operates 
on men’s practice, and would, if attended to, reétify it through- 
out; he did not difcourage the moft free fpeakers: he calmly 
and willingly heard what they could fay againft his faith, while 
they ufed reafon and argument; but drollery and jeft he failed 
not, though with great good humour, to reprove, as a fpecies 
of mifreprefentation as a fure evidence, that truth was not 
fought——as an artifice, io which none would apply, who were 
not confcious of their weaknefs, who did not defpair of fup- 
porting their notions by rational proofs. 

‘ Virtue and true religion had not, perhaps, an abler advocate 
than this gentleman; but whatever fervice his tongue might do 
them, his manners, certainly, did them far greater: he con~ 

vinged 
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vinced you of their excellency, by exhibiting to your fenfes their 
effets he left you no room to queftion how amiable they 
were, when it was from ¢heir influence upon him, that de fo 
much engaged your efteem and affection ; he proved undenia- 
bly, how much they fhould be our care; by being himfelf an 
inftance, how much they contributed to our Aappine/s. 

‘ Never, certainly, did piety fit eafier upon any man—— 
Never, perhaps, was any man more efteemed by the very per- 
fons, between whofe practice and his there was the wideit diffe- 
rence. 

‘ The fuperior talents he difcovered, and his readinefs to em- 
ploy them for the-benefit of all, who applied to him, engaged 
alike their admiration and their love. 

‘The obligations, conferred by Aim, obtained the height of 
complaifance towards his jo. Invitations were made the youth 
from all quarters; and there was not a young man of any figure 
near him, who was not introduced to him, and direéted to pay 
him particular civility. They, who fought to attach him clofeft 
tothem by confulting his humour, were never without their ar- 
guments for /icenfing it. ‘* True it was, this or that purfuit might 
not be to the tafte of his father; but neither did it fuit his 
years+—When he was a young man, he, undoubtedly acted, as 
one; he took the diverfions, allowed himfelf in the gratifica- 
tions, to which youth inclines: no wonder that he fhould now 
cenfure what he could not relifh—that he fhould condemn. the 
draught, which. his head could not bear, and be indifferent to the 
features, which he could not diftinguifh without his fpectacles.” 

‘ When this kind of language had abated the reverence, due 
to fo excellent an inftructor, the buffoon interpofed ftill further 
to weaken his influence ;. gave an air of affectation to his deco- 
rum—of hypocrify to his ferioufnefs—of timoroufnefs to his 
prudence—of avarice to his wife cconomy—burlefqued the 
advice,,that he might be fuppofed to give, the arguments with 
which he was likely to fupport it, and the reproof he would 
naturally ufe, when he did not fee a difpofition to follow #t, 

‘ Soon as the young man _ had attained the age, at which the 
law fuppofes us /uffciently difcreet, he exprefied a moft earneft 
defire to have an opportunity of appearing /o. Repeated pro- 
mifes were made, that if a proper allowance was fettled on him, 
and leave given him. to chufe a place of abede, there fhould 
not be the leaft mifmanagement ; the income affigned him fhould 
anfwer every article af expence. 

‘ The fon’s importunity was feconded by the fond mother’s, 
and their joint folicitations. prevailed. The youth was new ac- 
ceffible, at.all times, to the moft profligate.of his acquaint ance : 
and one part. of their entertainment, ufually was, to fet his ex- 
cellent father’s maxims andimanners in the mot difadvanta~ 
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geous light. This failed not to bring on a difregard to both 


fo entire a difregard to them, that the whore and the card- 
table took up all the hours, which the bottle relieved not. 

* Thus fell the heir of one of the worthieft of our country- 
men ! Ir was to no purpofe, that fuch an admirable exam- 
ple had been fet him by the perfon, he was moft likely to re- 
gard—that fuch particular care had been taken to reafon him 
into a-difcharge of his duty—that he had been prefent, when 
the molt fubtile advocates for irreligion either were filenced, or 
induced to acknowledge their principles to be much lefs defen- 
fible, than they had hitherto thought them. None of the im- 
preffions of what had been doue for him, or faid to him, or had 
paffed before him, could hold out again ridicule ; it effaced 
every trace of them, and prepared him to be as bad, as his 
worft companions could be inclined to make him. How great 
a neglect of him enfued! They who had laughed him out of 
the reverence due to his parent’s worth, rendered him foon 
defpifed by all, whofe efteem cou!d profit or credit him; and 
he died inthe 7oth year of his conftitution, when but in the 
25th of his age.’ 

The effays on intemperance in eating and drinking deferve 
our recommendation; the letter on pleafure contains divers 
ufeful and fenfible refleions: the fubfequent letter on the 
duty of attending public worfhip, ought to preduce the in- 
tended effe& on the mind of the ferious reader; and the laft 
letter in the volume, addrefled to a young nobleman, may be 
perufed with advantage, not only by young perfons in that 
rank of life, but others in inferior ftations. Upon the whole, 
thofe readers who can lend a patient ear to the admonitions of 
a fenfible man, and a fcholar, will be inftru&ted; as for thofe 
who require fprightly ftrokes, and witty fallies, they are not in- 
vited to partake of this mental! réfed?iou. 

Since the a! ove article was written we are informed, that all 
the copies of the firft impreflion were difpofed of among the 


author’s triends. 
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Art. Ul. New Dialogues of the Dead. 8v0. Pr. 35. Dodfley. 


H E modefty and diffidence with which thefe dialogues are 
ufhered into the world, ought to difarm the moft wafpith 

critic of his fting, and apologize for greater blemifhes than we 
can pefceive in the performance, It is evident from what the 
author advances in his preface, that he has formed a very juft 
eftimate of the difficulry of an enterprize, in which fome of 
the beft writers among the moderns have proved unfuccefsful. 
There is perhaps fomething fo familiar to the ear io our mother 
tongue, 
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totigue, that, to impart dignity to the dialogue, our writers are 
forced to run into a ftiffnefs and formality unnatural to conver- 
fation, of which we are lefs fenfible in the dead languages. It 
may likewife be found more difficult to fuftain, diverfify, and 
contraft the characters in the prefent than in former ages, not 
only becaufe points of philofophy were then naturally enough 
introdueed into dialogue, and difcuffed by the parties as in com- 
mon-difcourfe ; but for this reafon alfo, that every reader is fo 
well acquainted with modern manners, as to render the flighteft 
impropriety glaring and diftafteful. One circumftance. in par- 
ticular proves unfavourable tothe prefent publication: we were 
fo lately entertained with a fimilar work, executed with fuch de- 
licacy of tafte, and force of genius, as renders mediocrity lefs 
tolerable, obfcures the excellencies, and renders more con/pi- 
cuous every blemifh in thefe dialogues, which fuffer by compa- 
rifon, but merit commendation on an abftraéted perufal. 

The firft obje€tion which occurs to the reader is, that neither 
the fubje€&ts nor charaéters are well chofen; moft of the former 
are trifling, and many of the latter are obfeure; we may in- 
itance the names of Monima, Euftochium, Mellinius, Collier, and 
Zinzendorff, none of which ever made any capital figure in life 
or letters. Should this allegation be difputed, we may venture 
to infift more peremptorily on the injudicious feleGtion the au- 
thor has made of his fubje&s. The firft dialogue between the 
twelfth Lewis of France and pope Julius the fecond, turns 
wholly upon the fecret charm refiding in the papal dignity, and 
is a fair trial of fkill in abufe between the tiara and the dia- 
cem. 

The next -dialogue is indeed of more importance ; but the 
charafers are fo indifferently fupported according to hiftorical 
teflimony, and the mutual objections fo undecifively difmiffed, 
that the reader will find himfelf but little edified. Erafmus 
taxes Luther with building his fyftem of reformation upon a 
fandy foundation, for want of penetrating into the confe- 
quences of that univerfal -toleration for which he pleaded ; 
whence has arifen that multiplicity of feéts which hath weak- 
ened the reverence for religion, confounded civil policy, and al- 
moft extinguifhed reafon. Jn this converfation Luther makes 
a very contemptible appeatance, being little better than a firap 
to give an edge to the wit of Erafmus ; whereas, if we may 
credit hiftorical teftimony, the difputants were by no means un- 
equally matched. The former was bold, fpirited, keen, elo- 
quent, and fagacious, inferior perhaps in nothing to Erafmus, 
except in wit and polite erudition. a 

In the third dialogue Calvin takes up the gauntlet, to revenge 


the canfe of the vanquifhed Luther ; and then Erafmus, with 
the 
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the fame impropriety, yields up his trophies, after a feeble res 
fiftance. Notwithftanding this blemifh, there is, however, fo 
much good fenfe in the fubfequent defence of the reformation, 
that we cannot furnifh our readers with a better fpecimen of 
the work than by quoting fome part of the dialogue. 

“ Calvin. I had acknowledged before, that there never was, 
and never can be any thing fo excellent produced, but it will be 
attended with fome inconveniences, and this that you men- 
tion is the capital one of the reformation: but yet in this worft 
view of it, it is by many degrees preferable to popery ; fo that 
if you oppofe to the reformers their confufion and infidelity, 
you will let me oppofe to the Papifts their hypocrify and 
atheifm. 

© Era/mus. But why fo? 

¢ Calvin. Becaufe they are the natural refult of force and 
corruption in religion, When once men are obliged to admit 
what their reafon difapproves, they admit it only in fhew, and 
flide, as it were, infenfibly from a falfe religion to none at all. 
And that this refleétion is fupported by fa&, appears from the 
accounts of thofe inquifitive travellers who inform us, that if 
we look for atheifts, we muft go to the land of the church.— 
And then as to that univerfal hypocrify which prevails amongft 
Papifts, you certainly muft admit it, who know that they make 
an open profeffion of a fyftem fo diametrically oppofite to that 
of Chriit, that if an apoftle from heaven was to reform the 
world, and preach up the gofpel in the ftreets of Rome, he 
muft fuffer a frefh and heavier perfecution under the pretended 
vicegerent of Chrift, than he had done under thofe who denied 
his miracles, and abhorred his name. 

‘ Era/mus. This may be fo ; yet whilft this atheifin is con- 
cealed, and this outward fhew is regularly carried on, the or-, 
der of fociety may be very well maintained. 

* Calvin. Then certainly it may be yet better maintained, 
where Chriftianity wears only that motley garb you fo much 
qiflike ; for hypocrify, in the profeffion of our faith, is the na- 
tural parent of hypocrify in the condu& of our life, and con- 
cealed atheifin is often able to fhed its malignant venom in a 
wider fphere, and with greater fecurity, than when it is openly 
profeffied. But now, in the lands of unlimited toleration, there 
will be an appearance of confufion, and that is all. There 
will indeed be thoufands of opinions, but fo vifionary and ro- 
mantic, that they will but juft fee the light, and for want of 
being checked, will immediately expire: there will be thou- 
fands too that feem of fome confequence, but the difference 
being but inconfiderable at their birth, it will in time intirely 


yanifh. There will be fome few too, where the difagree- 
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ment is great, and of confequence lafting; but evenin thefe 
their refpective patrons will not be pofitive and fierce: every 
one will go contented to his own form of worfhip, and be no 
more angry at his neighbour’s different opinion, than he is at 
his different features, fhape, or complexion. 

‘ Erafmus. If 1 could once fee this verified in faé&, I might 
be a convert to your fyftem. 

© Calvin. It is fo, then, in that very country from whence 
you derived your birth. And now having removed your princi- 
pal difficulty, how will you rejoice with me at the review of thofe 
manifold bleffings which the reformation has produced! Nay, 
it would be fufficient to recommend it to Erafmus, if I was to 
mention only one, which is, that it has enlarged the mind, 
foftened the temper, and refined the manners: it has made 
men more tolerant of others principles, and lefs tenacious of 
their own : it has removed pride and fiercenefs and bigotry ° 
from converfation : in fhort, it has principally contributed 
to give the true polifh to civil life, as well as to fpread the finer 
arts over the habitable world. 

‘ Erafmus. You have touched here one of thofe mafter- 
ftrings, which commands my reafon, and brings over my af- 
fections. 

© Calvin. I fhall touch another, when J tell you, that it has 
diffolved the monafteries, thofe nefts of peevifh and illiterate 
drones, who, under pretence of purer and more exalted de- 
votion, became a reproach to their religion, and a burthen te 
the community. 

© Erafaus. This is moft true. 

© Calvin. 1 fhall touch another ftill, when I inform you far- 
ther, that it has reduced their feftivals, and called forth theer 
faints from the ufelefs pomp and fplendor of devotion; it’ has 
put them upon aétive and laudable purfuits, and convinced us 
by experience, that they gre not fecurer in their fame and yirtue 
who count endlefs beads for the attainment of heaven, than 
they who in honeft and induftrious callings feek wealth 6n the 
earth. I fhould make no end, if I was to infift on all the 
grievances which Popery introduced, and Proteftantifm has re- 
moved ; upon purgatories extinguifhed, and legends exploded 
—upon charms diffolved, and demons chained down 
wpon inquifitions abolifhed, and tributes with-held. I will pafs 
over them all, to dwell on that delightful and tranfporting 
view, the introduétion of civil liberty into al} thofe fortunate 
countries where it has effectually taken root and flourifhed.—- 
You have not forgot England. 

‘ Erafmus. No; nor ever thall while gratitude can find a 
place in the human breaft, 
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‘ Calvin. Yet during the lives of thofe princes who bote 
fway while you flourifhed, there were many things that muft 
have piven off:nce to the ingenuous temper of Erafmus. In the 
reign of the laft, particularly, who had in part thrown off the 
pontifical dominion, the remains only of Popery produced fuch 
freakifh bigotry, and fuch thocking barbarity, as is painful to 
me to remember: in the reign of hisdaughter, what you would 
call the reproach of the reformation, obftinate. and conceited 
puritanifm began to fhake that abfolute and defpotic frame, 
which has fince been melted down into that juft diftribution 
and happy equipoife of power, which the enraptured ftatefmen 
of former ages beheld only in idea. 

© Erafmus. I with you could fay likewife, that it has improved 
the rough and illiberal manners, the coarfe and inelegant 
form of living, which then prevailed among that generous 
people. . 
* Calvin. It-has done all this, and more. It has wrought in 
that country as totalan alteration, as if it Had changed its very 
air and foil. It has adorned its buildings, and beautified its 
it has given neatnefs to its fields, and fertility to its 
deferts ; it has diffufed knowledge and induftry through its 
va ridus inhabitants; made them aétive in commerce, and {kil- 
ful in arts, profound in feience, and polithed 1 in amufements.— 
Sut what is infinitely more than this, it not only, as I faid, 
brought in freedom to them at firft, but it has made them 
watchful over it afterwards ; it has not only made them watch- 


cities ; 








ful over their own liberties, but thofe of their fellow-creatures 
alfo; it has not only on this account brought their armies into 
the ficld, but wafted their fleets over the feas. In one word, 





it has borne them on fwift wings to remoteft ftates on the firft 


‘us 


touch of oppreffion, and made them, in fome fort, guardian 
angels to mankind. 





‘J can fay no more the reft is rapture.——” 

This | aflerti in of Calvin’s, in the laft paragraph, has been 
often made, thouzh upon a very flight foundation. However 
fav bimable the reformation may have proved to the eitablifh- 
ment of civil liberty, we cannot fairly afcribe to it the extraor- 
dinary advances made in literature and fcience; and it may be 
demonftrated extremely prejudicial to fome of the fineft arts ; 
for inftance, miufic and painting. 

In our opinion the dialogue between Mary of Burgundy and 
Monfaigne cught to have been’ entirely omitted ; for it re- 
quires the utmoft delicacy to touch an impure fubject without 
being defiled. The fame may be alledged of the frank conver- 
fation between Margaret of Auftria ana the emperor Otho, 


which ought at leaft to have fome portion of wit or humour to 
recommend 
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fecommend a fubject fo trifling. Nor are the dialogves be- 
tween the Elector-Palatine and James I. St. Jerome and his pu- 
pil Euftochium, Mellinius and, Lucian, fraught with more en- 
tertainment. Upon the whole, the reader will meet with hif> 
torical knowledge, fhrewd obfervation, and good writing, in 
thefe dialogues, at the fame time that he will have reafon to 
with, with the reviewers, they had been reduced to half the 
number. 





Art. IV. Refignation. In Two Parts, and a Poffeript. To 
Mrs. B-————.._4to. Pr. 2s. Owen. 


N this pious ejaculation we behold the laft feeble gleam-of 

that ardent poetical flame, which once animated the produc- 
tions of the ingenious Dr. Young. We -fee the powers of 
fancy expiring, age /lumbering o'er the quill, yet ever and anon a 
bright ray fhoot from the dying lamp, which erit put forth a 
blaze of fteady light. Senfible of the decline of that fervid 
genius which glowed in every line, the venerable author apo- 
logizes for this publication, by acquainting the reader, that 
originally a few copies only were caft off for the benefit of his 
friends, from which extracts anpranog in the daily papers, he 
thought it neceffary to publith the whole, ‘left a copy ftill more 
imperfect than this thould fall from the prefs.’ In the poem we 
meet with divers pathetic touches to the fame purpofe ; 


¢ Andam not I tothefe akin ? 
Age flumbers o’er the quill ; 

Its honour blots, whate’er it writes 
And am I wfiting ftill ? 


) 


Confcious of nature in decline, 
And languor in my thoughts, 

To foften cenfure, and abate 
It’s rigour on my faults: 


Permit me, madam ! ere to you 
The promis’d verfe I pay, 

To touch unfelt infirmity, 
Sad fifter of decay.’ 


In another place : | 
¢ Cruel to fpare! condemn’d to life ! 
A cloud impairs my fight ; 
My weak hand difobeys my will, 
And trembles as I write. 
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What fhall I write? Thalia! tell; 
Say ; long-abandon’d mufe ! 
What field of fancy fhall I range ? 

What fubject hall I chufe? 


A choice of moment high infpire, 
And refcue me from fhame; 
For doating on thy charms fo late, 

By grandeur in my theme.’ 


Although we cannot admire the following verfes, they never= 
thelefs affect us deeply, when we refleét on the melancholy 
change wrought by old age on the manly genius of this once- 
favoured jon of the mufes: 


‘ Thus have I written, when to write 
No mortal fhould fre/ume ; 

Or only write, what none can blame, 

for his somé: 





Hic J acel 
The public frowns, and cenfures loud, 
My puerile employ ; 
Thaugh juft the cenfure, if you finile 
The fcandal 1 enjoy ; 


But fing no more no more I fing, 
Or reaffume the 4re, 

Unlefs vouchfaf’d an humble part, 
Where Raphael leads the chair.’ 


Thus we may regard this poem as the laft legacy of a fine 
writer, finking under age and infirmity, after having for many 
years fuftained the caufe of virtue and religion, with all the: 
powers of judgment and imagination. 

From the initial lerter of the lady’s name, to wltom the poent 
is addreffed, as well as from fome of the ftanzas employed in 
celebrating the memory of her hufband, we may conje&ture the 
perfon intended is the widow of a lately deceafed admiral,. 
whofe valour and fteady perfeverance in the fervice of bis coun» 
try, merit all the encomiums beftowed 


‘ He lives in thofe he left ;—to what ? 
Your, now, paternal care, 

Clear from its cloud your brighten’d eye, 
It will difcern him there. 


In features not of form alone, 
But thofe, I truft, of mind ; 

Aufpicious to the public weal, 
And to their fate refign’d. 








Think, 
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* Think on the tempefts 4e fuftain’d, 
Revolve his battles won ; 


And let thofe prophecy yout joy 
From fuch a father’s fon: 


Is confolation what you feek? 
Fan, then, his martial fire; 

And animate to flame the fparks 
Bequeath’d him by his fire.’ 


Farther on. we meet with a more dire& intimation-of the 
perfon intended : 


© The dear deceas’d fo fam’d in arms, 
With what delight he’ll view 

His triumphs on the main outdone, 
Thus conquet’d ¢wice by you.’ 


Had not Dr. Young unhappily felected this ftanza of alter- 
hate metre, which fatigues the ear with a fimilarity of cadence, 
and languid monotony, thé piece would, in many refpeds, 
be deemed not unworthy of the author, whofe génius fome- 
times burfts forth in defpite of all incumbrances, 


‘ Affection frail! train’d up by fenfe, 
From rea/fon’s. channel fttays 5 

And whilft it blindly points at peace; 
Our peace to pain betrays: 


Thought winds its fond, ertonéous ftream 
From daily-dying flow’rs, | 

To nourifh rich, immortal’ blooms, 
In amaranthine bow’rs ; 


Whence throngs, in extafy, look dows 
On what once fhock’d their fight; 
And thank the terrors of the pafti 
For ages of delight.’ 


Speaking of the manner in which religion teaches us to fup- 
port the lofs of one friend when a’ great many others remain, 
the following. fimile is not, improperly. introduced : 


* As when'o’etloaded branches beat’ 
Large clufters big- with wine, “" 

We fcarce régret one falling leaf 
From the luxuriant vine.’ 


In the remonftrance to Voltaire, on his publication of Can 
dide, a fatire on the difpenfations of Providence, as Dr. Young 
apprehends it, we can eafily diftinguifh the nervous fenfe and 
keen farcafin of the author of the Univerfal Paffion, 
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‘ How are you cheated by your wit ? 
Old age is bound to pay, 

By nature’s law, a mind difreet, 
For joys it takes away ; 


A mighty change is wrought by years, 
Reverfing human lot ; 

In age ’tis honour to:lie hid, 
Its praife to be forget; 


The wife, as flow’rs, which fpread at noon, 
And all their charms expofe, 

When ev’ning damps, and fhades defcend, 
Their evolutions clofe. 


What tho’ your mufe has nobly foar’d, 
Is that our true fublime? 

Ours, hoary-friend! is to prefer 
Eternity to time : 


Why clofe a life fo juftly fam’d 
With fuch bold trafh as * This ? 
This for renown? Yes, fuch as makes 


Obfcurity a blifs : 


— trafh, with mine, at open wat, 
Is + obfiinately, bent, 
Like wits below, to fow your tares 
Of gloom, and difontent : 


With fo much funfhine at command). 
Why light with darknefS mix ? 

Why dafh with pain our pleafure? Why 
Your Helicon with Styx ? 


Your works in our divided minds 
Repugnant paflions raife, 

Confound us with a double itroke,. 
We thndder whilft we praife. 


. Upon the whole, altho’ this piece may appear inferior to any’ 

of Dr. Young’s former’: prodvéions, we neverthelefs perceive 
the bard once elevated. by the itrength of native genius to: 
the heights of the fablime, fill buoyed by tranfient efforts of 
remaining vigour, above the. level of mediocrity, 





* Candide, 4 Second Part.. 
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Art. V. Letters on Chivalry and Romance. 12mo. Pr, 2 ‘ 
Millar. 


O trace the rife, progrefs, and genius of chivalry; to 

point out the circumftances in the Gothic fi€tions and 
manners, peculiarly adapted to the ends of poetry, and to af- 
fign reafons for the decline and rejeétion of the Gothic tafte, are 
the objeéts propofed by our ingenious writer in thefe letters : 
let us try how well he hath acquitted himfelf, by a fort analyfis 
of his performance, which will prove the moft agreeable kind 
of criticifm to many of our readers, who only require to know 
the fentiments of an author to form their own judgment of his 
merit. 

The feudal conftitution is fuppofed to have given birth to chi- 
valry. The firft fenfible effeA& of this policy was the ereétion of 
a number of petty tyrannies in every kingdom, where the ba- 
rons were enabled, by the power given them over numerous vaf- 
fals, to affe&t independency, and wage continual war with each 
other, and fometimes with their prince, notwithftanding they 
were clofely tied to his fervice by the conditions given of their 
tenure. In this hoftile ftate of fociety the greateft encourage- 
ment was given to military prowefs, the faireft opportunities of- 
fered for the exertion of perfonal valour, and the circumftances 
of the times naturally laid the foundation of an inftitution, which 
profeffed to revenge the injured, redrefs wrongs, and remove 
grievances. The little fecurity to be expected, amidft the reft- 
lefs fpirits of a neighbouring independent nobility, even in the 
moft pacific intervals, obliged the barons to a coniftant practice 
in arms, to keep up difcipline among their followers, and pre- 
vent their ardor from growing cool by a difufe of marfhal exer- 
cifes. Hence arofe ju/fs and tournaments, thofe images of war, 
and mock-fkirmifhes, reprefented in the caftles of the barons, 
when their arms were not ferioufly employed. Our author 
dates the origin of thefe inftitutions in France, where they made 
their firft appearance as early as the year 1066, foon after the 
introduction of feudal government. 

Having thus eftablifhed the rife of chivalry, he proceeds to 
account for the feveral characteriltics of the fingular profeffion 
of knight-errantry ; the paffion for arms, the fpirit of enter- 
prize, the ambition, of knighthood, the rewards of valour, fplen- 
. dour of equipages,. romantic ideas of juftice, paflion for adven- 
tures, pride in relieving the oppreffed, and fuccouring the dif- 
treffed, the courtefy, affability, and gallantry of the adven- 
turers, and that refpeét and veneration for religion, fo deeply 
_ impreffed on the minds of all knights-errant, and fo effential 
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to their inftitution. Thefe fantaftical heroic qualities were 
heightened by the crufade, preached up in Europe about the 
time that chivalry became fafhionable. Every objeét which had 
entered into the views of the firft inftitutors, and had been ea- 
gerly purfued by the knights-errant, now confpired to inflame 
their martial and religious zeal ; ‘ and here, in fa&, we find 
the ftrongeft and boldeft features of their genuine charaéter, 
Darizg to madnefs, in enterprizes of hazard : burning with 
zeal for the delivery of the opprefed; and, which was deemed 
the height of re/igious merit, for the refcue of the holy city out 
of the hands of infidels : and, laftly exalting their honour of 
chaftity fo high as to profefs celibacy ; as they conftantly did, in 
the feveral orders of knighthood created on that extravagant 
occafion.’ 

In the fourth letter our entertaining writer remarks the ftrong 
refemblance between the manners of the ancient heroic times, 
as painted by Homer, and thofe of the knights-errant, as re- 
prefented in modern romances and books of chivalry; a fa& 
which he illuftrates by another obfervation equally ingenious, 
* that the political tate of Greece, in the earlier periods of its 
ftory, was fimilar in many refpeéts to that of Europe, as broken 
by the feudal fy{tem into an infinite number of petty indepen- 
dent governments.’ ‘Thefe pofitions he illuftrates by a num- 
ber of inftances, and then proceeds to vindicate thofe modern 
epic poems, founded upon the extravagant adventures of 
knights-errant, which. he affirms to be as congenial to public 
belief, and the charaéter of the times, as the Leftrigones, Cy-~ 
clops’s, Bachus’s, Hercules’s, and other heroes of antiquity, 
to the ages in which they were defcribed. The ancients had 
their dragons, hydras, giants, inchanters, forcerers, and other 
moniters, as well as the moderns ; nor is there any reafon ta 
believe they received any more credit among the judicious and 
learned of the former, than of the latter. © 

‘ In conclufion of this topic (fays the writer) I muit juft ob- 
ferve to you, that the two poems of Homer exprefs in the live- 
lieft manner, and were intended to expofe, the capital mif- 
chiefs and inconveniences arifing from the political fate of old 
Greece: the Iliad, the diffenfions that naturally {pring up 
amongft-a number of independent chiefs; and the Odyfley, the 
infolence of their greater fubje€ts, more efpecially when unre- 
{trained by the prefence of their fovereign. 

‘ Thefe were the fubje&s of his pen. And can any thing 
more exactly refemble the condition of the feudal time, when, 
on occafion of any great enterprize, as that of the crufades, 
the defigns of the confederate Chriftian ftates were perpetue 
ally fruftrated, or interrupted at leaft, by. the diflenfions of 
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their leaders ; and their affairs at home as perpetually diftreffed 
and difordered by the rebellious ufurpations of their greater 
vaffals ? 

‘ So that Jerufalem was to the European, what Troy had 
been to the Grecian princes. And you will now, I believe, not 
be furprized to find that Taffe’s immortal poem was planned af- 
ter the model of the Iliad.’ 

{n the fixth letter our author enters upon a very ingenious 
vindication of Taflo’s Gierufalemme Liberata, maintaining that, in 
many refpects, his fubje& admits of more beauty and gran- 
deur than that of the Iliad, from the improved gallantry of the 
feudal times, and the fuperior folemnity of their fuperftitions, 
which furnifhed the poet with finer fcenes than the fimple and 
uncontrolled barbarity of the Greeks. 

‘ The principal entertainment arifing from the delineation of 
thefe, confifts inthe exercife of the boifterous paffions, which are 
provoked and kept alive from one end of the Iliad to the other, 
by every imaginable fcene of rage, revenge, and flaughter. 
in the other, together with thefe, the gentler and more humane 
affections are awakened in us by the moft interefting difplays of 
Jove and friendfhip ; of love, elevated to it’s nobleit heights ; 
and of friendfhip, operating on the pureft motives. The mere 
variety of thefe paintings is a relief to the reader, as well as 
writer. But their beauty, novelty, and pathos give them a 
vaft advantage, on the comparifon. 

‘ Confider, withal, the furprifes, accidents, adventures which 
probably and naturally attend on the life of wandering knights ; 
the occafion there muft be for deferibing the wonders of diffe- 
rent countries, and of prefenting to view the manners and po- 
licies of diftant ftates: all which make fo confpicuous a part of 
the materials of the greater poetry. 

‘ So that, on the whole, tho’ the fpirit, paffions, rapine, 
and violence of the two fets of manners were equal, yet there 
was adignity, a magnificence, a variety in the feudal, which 
the other wanted. 

‘ As to religious machinery, perhaps the popular fyitem of each 
was equally remote from reafon, yet the latter had fomething 
in it more amafing, as well as more awakening to the unagt- 
nation. 

‘ The current popular tales of elves and fairies were even 
fitter to take the credulous mind, and charm it into a willing 
admiration of the /pecious miracles, which. wayward fancy de- 
lights in, than thofe of the old traditionary rabble of pagan 
divinities. Andthen, for the more folemn fancies of witchcraft 
and incantation, the horrors of the Gothic were above mea- 
fure ftriking and terrible: The mummeries of the pagan priefts 
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were childifh, but the Gothic enchanters fhook and alarmed all 
nature. , 

‘ We feel this difference very fenfibly in reading the ancient 
and modern poets. You would not compare the Canidia of 
Horace with the witches in Macbeth. And what are Virgil’s 
myrties dropping blood, to Taffo’s enchanted foreft ? 

* Ovid indeed, who had a fancy turned to romance, makes 
Medea, in a rant, talk wildly., But was this the common Jan- 
guage of their other writers? The enchantrefs in Virgil fays 
cooly of the very chiefeft prodigies of her charms and poifons, 


“« His ego fepée lupum fieri, & fe condere fylvis 
Mesrin; fep¢ animas imis excire fepulchris, 
Atque fatas alio vidi traducere meffes.” 


‘ The admirable poet has given an air of the marvellous ta 
his fubje&, by the magicof his expreffion. Elfe, what do we 
‘find here, but the ordinary effets of melancholy, the vulgar fu- 
perftition of evoking /pirits, and the fuppofed influence of fa 
cination on the hopes of rural induftry.’ © 

This point the writer endeavours to confirm, by remarking 
the effects produced on the minds of the two greateft Engiith 
epic poets, by the ancient and modern fyftems. _ Spencer and 
Milton were both perfeGly acquainted with claffic fable; yet 
when either is inflamed to an unyfual degree of enthufiafm, he 
appears to be more particularly animated with the Gothic fa- 
bles of chivalry. Hence he falis naturally into a defence of 
Spencer in the conduét of his Faery Queen, confidered not as 


a claflic but Gothic compofition. 

He enters upon his vindication with this remark, ‘ that when 
an architeét examines a Gothic ftructure by Grecian rules, he 
finds nothing but deformity. But the Gothic architecture has 
it’s own rules, by which when it comes to be examined, it is 
feen to have it’s merit, as well as the Grecian. The queftion 
is not, which of the two is condué¢ted in the fimpleft or trueft 
tafte: but whether there be not fenfe and defign in both, when 
fcrutinized by the laws on which each is projected. 

‘ The fame obfervation holds of the two forts of poetry. 
Judge of the Faery Queen by the claflic models, and you are 
thocked with it’s diforder : confider it with an eye toit’s Gothic 
original, and you find it regular. . The unity and fimplicity of 
the former are more complete: but the latter has that fort of 
unity and fimplicity, which refults from it’s nature, 

¢ The Faery Queen then, as a Gothic poem, derives it’s me- 
thod, as well as the other chara€ters of its compofition, from 
the eftablifhed modes and ideas of chivalry.’ 

In the next place he obferves, ‘ it was ufual in the days of 


knight-errantry, at the holding of any great feftival, for knights 
to 
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to appear before the prince who prefided at the entertainment, 
and claim the privilege of being fent on any adventure to which 
_ the folemnity might give occafion.? This feaft continued for 
twelve days, each of which was diltinguifhed by the claim and 
permiffion of fome adventure. Now, fays our author, allow- 
ing this pra@tice as a foundation for the poet’s defign, you will 
fee how properly the Faery Queen is conducted. Thus, with re- 
gard to the order of diftribution, or general plan of the work, 
it was as requifite for the Faery Queen to confift of the adven- 
tures of twelve knights, as for the Odyfley to be confined to 
the adventures of one hero.. The unity of Spencer’s poem 
confifts in the relation of its feveral adventures to one common 
original, the appointment of the Faery Queen ; and to one com- 
mon end, the completion of the Faery Queen’s-injunétions. 
The Knights fally forth in purfuit of their feveral adventures, 
on the breaking up of this annual feaft, and the next feaft, we 
are to fuppofe, is to bring them together again from the at- 
chievement of their feveral commiffions. This our author calls 
unity of defign, not of a@ion; an unity refulting from the ref- 
pect which a number of related aGtions have to one common 
purpofe; and he illuftrates the remark by an ingenious allu- 
fion to gardening. 

Thus far Spencer reared his fyftem.on Gothic ideas, and 
thofe ideas, our author thinks, would lead him no farther ; but 
as he was no ftranger to what belonged to claflic compofition, 
he was tempted to tié his fubject ftill clofer together by one ex- 
pedient of his own, and by another taken from the claffic mo- 
dels. What he advances upon this fubjectis fo ingenious, that 
we imagine it muft convey pleafure to every reader. of tafte. 

« His own (fays the critic) was to interrupt the proper ftory 
of each book, by difperfing it into feveral; involving by this 
means, and as it were intertwifting the feveral actions together, 
in order to give fomething like the appearance of one action to 
his twelve adventures. And for this conduct, as abfurd as it 
feems, he had fome great examples in the Italian poets, tho’ I 
believe they were led into it by different motives. 

‘ The other expedient which he borrowed from the clafties, 
was by adopting one fuperior charaéter, which fhould be feen 
throvghout. Prince Arthur, who had a feparate adventure of 
his own, was to have his part in each of the other ; and thus 
feveral aétions were to be embodied by the intereft which one 
principal hero had in them all. It is even obferyable, that 
Spencer gives this adventure of prince Arthur, in queft of Glo- 
siana, as the proper fubject.of his poem. And upon this idea 
the late learned editor of the Faery Queen has attempted, but 


j think without fuccefs, to defend the unity and fimplicity ad 
it’s 
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it’s fable. ‘The truth was, the violence of claflic prejudices 
forced the poet to affeét this appearance of unity, tho’ in con- 
tradiétion to his Gothic fyftem. And, as far as we can judge 
of the tenour of the whole work from the finifhed half of it, 
the adventure of prinee Arthur, whatever the author pretended, 
and his critic too eafily believed, was but an after thought ; 
and at leaft with regard to the Aiforical fable, which we are now 
confidering, was only one of the expedients by which he would 
conceal the diforder of his Gothic plan. . 

‘ And if this was bis defign, I will venture to fay that both 
his expedients were injudicious. Their purpofe was to ally two 
things, in nature incompatible, the Gothic, and the claffic uni- 
ty; the effe&t of which mifalliance was to difcover and expofe 
the nakednefs of the Gothic. 

‘I am of opinion then, confidering the Faery Queen as an 
epic or narrative poem conftructed on Gothic ideas, that the 
poet had done well to affe& no other unity than that of defgn, 
by which his fubje&t was conneé&ed. But his poem is not fim- 
ply narrative ; it isthroughout allegorical : he calls it a perpetual 
allegory or dark conceit: and this character, for reafons | may 
have occafion to obferve hereafter, was even predominant in the 
Faery Queen, His narration is fubfervient to-his moral, and but 
ferves to colour it. This he tells us himfelf at fetting out : 


‘¢ Fierce wars and faithful loves fhall moralixe my fong.” 


that is, fhall ferve for a vehicle, or inftrument to convey the 
moral. : 

« Now under this idea, the unity of the Faery Queen is more 
apparent. His twelve knights are to exemplify as many vir- 
tues, out of which one illuftrious character is to be compofed. 
And in this view the part of prince Arthur in each book be- 
comes efintial, and yet not principal; exa&ily, as the poet has 
contrived it. ‘They who reft in the literal ftory, that is, who 
criticize it on the footing of a narrative poem, have conftantly 
objefted to this management, They fay, it neceffarily breaks 
the unity of defign. Prince Arthur, they affirm, fhould either 
have had no part in the other adventures, or he frould have had 
the chief part. He thould either have done nothing, or more. 
And the objeétion is unanfwerable ; at leaft I know of nothing 
that ean be faid to remove it but what I have fuppofed abeve 
might be the purpofe of the poet, and which I myfelf have re- 
jefted as infufficient. 

« But how faulty foever this condu& be in the literal ftory, it 
is perfectly right in the mora/: and that for an obvious reafon, 
tho’ his crities feem not to have been aware of it. His chief hero 


was not to have the twelve virtues in the degree in which the 
knights 
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knights had, each of them, their own; (fuch.a character would 
be a monfter) but he was to have fo much of each as was requi- 
fite to form his {yperior character. Each virtue, in it’s perfec 
tion, is exemplified in it’s own knight : they are all, ina due 
degree, concenter’d in prince Arthur. 

¢ This was the poet’s moral: and what way of exprefling 
this moral in the 4:fory, but by making prince Arthur appear. 
in each adventure, and in a manner fubordinate to it’s proper 
hero? ‘Thus, tho’ inferior to each in his own fpecific virtue, 
he is fuperior to all by uniting the whole circle of their virtues 
in himfelf: and thus he arrives, at length, at the poffeffion of 
that bright form of glory, whofe ravifhing beauty, as feen in a 
dream or vifion, had led him out into thefe miraculous adven- 
tures.in the land of Faery. 

The conclufion is, that, as an allegorical poem, the method 
of the Faery Queen is governed by the juftnefs of the moral: 
as a narrative poem, it is conducted on the ideas and ufages of 
chivalry. In either view, if taken by itfelf, the plan is defen- 
fible. But from the union of the two defigns there arifes a per- 
plexity and confufion, which is the proper, and only confidera- 
ble, defect of this extraordinary poem.’ 

The apology for Taffo, Ariofto, and the Italian poets in the 
fubfequent letter, is no lefs entertaining and judicious. Our 
author fhews, that ‘ the trite maxim of following nature, is farther 
miftaken in applying it indifcriminately to all forts of poetry. 

‘In thofe {pecies which have men and manners profeffedly 
for their theme, a ftrict conformity with human nature is rea- 
fonably demanded. 

«< Non hic Centauros, non Gorgonas, Harpyiafque 
Invenies: hominem pagina noftra fapit : 
is a proper motto to a book of epigrams, but would make a 
poor figure at the head of an epic poem. 

‘ Still further, in thofe fpecies that addrefs themfelves to the 
heart and would obtain their end, not thro’ the imagination, 
but thro’ the paffions, there the liberty of tranfgrefling nature, 
I mean the real powers and properties of human nature, is ine 
finitely reftrained; and poetical truth is, under thefe circum- 
ftances, almoft as fevere a thing as Aiforical. 

‘ The reafon is, we muit firit believe, before we can be af- 
Jefed. 

‘ But the cafe is different with the more fublime and creative 
poetry. This fpecies, addrefling itfelf folely or principally to 
the imagination ; a young and credulous faculty, which loves to 
admire and to be deceived; has no need to obferve thofe cau- 
tious rules of credibility fo neceflary to be followed by him, who 


would touch the affeCtions and intereft the heart. 
2 ‘ This 
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‘ This difference, you will fay, is obvious enough. How 
came it then to be overlooked ? From another miftake, in ex- 
tending a particular precept of the drama into a general 
maxim. 

© The ixcredulus odi of Horace ran in the heads of thefe cri- 
tics, tho’ his own words confine the obfervation fingly fo the 
fiage : 

“* Segnius irritant animos demiffa per aurem 
Quam quz funt oculis fubjeéta fidelibus, et quz 
Ipfe fibi tradit Spe&ator % 





‘ That, which’ paffes in reprefentation and challenges, as it 
were, the fcrutiny of the eye, muft be truth itfelf, or fome- 
thing very nearly approaching toit. . But what paffes in xarra- 


tion, even on the itage, is admitted without much difficulty— _ 





2a ‘————-multaque tolles 
Ex oculis, goz mox narret facundia prefens.” 


‘In the epic narration, which may be called abfens facundia, 
the reafon of the thing fhews this indulgence to be {till greater. 
it appeals neither to the eye nor the ear, but fimply to the ima- 
gination, and fo allows the poeta liberty of multiplying and 
enlarging his impoftures at pleafure, in proportion to the eafi- 
nefs and comprehenfion of that faculty. 

‘ Thefe general reflelions hardly require an application ta 
the prefent fubje&t. The tales of Faery are exploded, -as 
fantaftic and incredible. They would merit this contempt, if 
prefented on the ftage ; I mean, if they were given as the pro« 
per fubjeé&t of dramatic imitation, and the intereft of the poet’s 
plot were to be wrought out of the adventures of thefe mar- 
vellous perfons. But the epic mufe runs no rifque in giving 
way to fuch fanciful exhibitions, 

‘ You may call them, as one does, * extraordinary dreams, 
fuch as‘excellent poets and painters, by being over ftudious, 
may have in the beginning of fevers.” 

‘ The epic poet would acknowledge the charge, and even va- 
Jue himfelf upon it. He would fay, ‘ I leaveto the fage dra- 
matift the merit of being always broad awake, and always in 
his fenfes: the divine dream, and delirious fancy, are among the 
nobleft of my prerogatives.” 

‘I maintain (fays the writer a little farther on) that the 
Faery Tales of Taflo, do him more honour than what are 
called the more natural, that is, the claffical part of his poem. 
His imitations of the ancients have indeed their merit ; for he 
was a genius in every thing ; but they are faint and cold, and 


almoft infipid, when compared with his original fitions. We 
: make 
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make fhift to con over the paffages he has copied from Virgil. 
We are all on fire, amidft the magical feats of Ifmen, and the 
enchantments of Armida. I fpeak, at leaft, for myfelf, and 
mutt freely own, if it were not for thefe lies of Gothic inven- 
tion, I thould fcarcely be difpofed to give the Gierufalemme Libe- 
rata a fecond reading.’ 

We fhall clofe this article with quoting the reafons affigned 
by our author, why the claffical manners are fiill wma and 
imitated by the poets, when the Gothic have long fince fallen 
into difufe ; a circumftance which many people may afcribe to 
the fuperiority of the former, and their ftrifter regard to truth 
and nature. 

* One great reafon of this difference certainly was, that the 
ableft writers of Greece ennobled the fyftem of heroic man- 
ners, while ic was frefh and flourifhing ; and their works, being 
mafter- pieces of compofition, fo fixed the credit of it in the 
opinion of the world, that no revolutions of time and tafte 
could afterwards fhake it. 

« Whereas the Gothic having been difgraced in ‘their infancy 
by bad writers, and a new fet of manners fpringing up before 
there were any better to do them juftice, they could never be 
brought into vogue by the attempts of later poets; who, in 
{pite of prejudice, and for the genuine charm of thefe highly 
poetical manners,. did their utmoft to recommend them. 

‘ But, further, the Gothic fyftem was not only forced to 
wait long for real genius to do it honour; real genius’ was even 
very early employed againft it. 

‘ There were two.caufes of this mifhap. The old romancers 
had even outraged the truth in their extravagant pidures of 
chivalry: and chivalry itfelf, fuch as it once had been, was 
greatly abated. 

‘So that men of fenfe were doubly difgufted to finda repre- 
fentation of things unlike to what they obferved in real life, and 
beyond what it was ever poffible fhould have exifted. However, 
with thefe difadvantages there was ftill fo much of the old fpi- 
rit left, and the fafcination of thefe wondrous tales was fo pre- 
valent, that a more than common degree of fagacity and good 
fenfe was required to penetrate the illufion. 

“It was one of this character, I fuppofe, that put the famous 
queftion to Ariofto, which has been fo often repeated that I 
fhall {pare you the difguft of hearing it. Yet long before his 
time an immortal genius of our own (fo fuperior is the fenfe 
of fome men to the age they live in) faw as far into this matter, 
as Ariofto’s examiner. This fagacious perfoa was Dan Chau- 
cer, who, ia a reign that almoft realized the wonders of roman- 
tic chivalry, not only difcerned the abfurdity of the old ro- 
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mances, ‘but has even ridiculed them with incomparable 
fpirit. 
‘ His Rime of Str Topaz, in the Canterbury Tales, is a ma- 
nifeft banter on thefe books, and may be confidered asa fort of 
prelude to the adventares of Don Quixot. I call it @ manifep 
éanter : for we are to obferve that this wag Chauceér’s own tale, 
and that, when in the progrefs of it the good fenfe of the hoft 
is made to break in upon him, and interrupt him, Chatcer ‘ap+ 
proves his difguft, and, changing his néte, tells the fimple in- 
ftructive tale of Melibceus, a’ moral tale virtuous, as hé chufes to 
characterize it ; to fhew what fort of fiidns were moft éxpref- 
five of real life, and moft proper to be put into thé hands of 
the people. 

© One might further obférve that the Rime of Sir Topaz irfelf 
is fo managed as with infinite humour'to' éxpofe the leading itn 
pertinencies of books of chivalry, and their impertinencies only 3 
as may be feen by the different condu& of this tale, from that 
of Cambufcan, which Spencer and Milfon were fo pleafed withy 
and which with great propriety is put intothe mouth of the fquire. 

«But I mnft not anticipate’ the obfervatioris which you will 
take a pleafiire to make for yourfelf on‘ thefé two fine parts of 
the Canterbury Tales. Enough is faid to itluftrate the olde I 
am now upon, ‘* That thefe phantonis’of chivalry ‘had the mis- 
fortune to be laughed out of countenan¢ée'by men of fenfe;. be- 
fore the fubftanice of it had’ been fairly ahdtruly reprefented by 


any capable writer.” 
‘ Still, the principal reafon of all, no-doubt, was, that the’ 


Gothit manners of chivalry, as fpritiging out of the feudal fy f- 
tem, were as fingular a$ that fyftem itfelf:' fo that, when that 
politicat conftitution vanifhed‘out of Europe, the manners that 
belonged to it, were no longer feen or underftood. ‘There'was, 
wo example of any fuch manners remaining on the’ face of the 
earth: and as they never did fubfift but once, and are never 
likely to fubfift again, people would be! led of courfe to’ thinks 
arid fpeak of them, as romantic and ufinatiral. The confe- 
quence of which was a total contempt’ and réjeftion of them 3: 
while the’claflic mannefs, as’ arifing out of the cuftomary’ and’ 
ufual fituations of humatity, would have many archetypes, atid’ 
appear natural even’ to thofé who faw' nothing fimilar to them 
aCtually fubfifting before their eyes. 

‘ Thus, tho’ tlre‘ manners of Homer are pethaps as different 
frotit our’s as thofe of chivalry itfelf, yet as' we know’ that fach: 
manners always belong to rude and fimiple'ages, fach as Homer 
paints; and actually fubfift at this day m countries'that aré un= 
der the like circumftances of barbarity, we readily agree to call- 


therm zalural, and even take a fond’ pleafure im the farvey- of 
them. * Your 
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‘ ¢ Your queftion then is eafily anfwered, without any obliga 
tion upon me to give up the Gothic manners as vifionary and 
fantaftic. And the reafon appears, why the Faery Queer, one 
of the nobleft productions of 1aodernm poetry, is fallen into fo 
general a neglect, that all the zeal of it’s commentators is ef- 
teemed officious and impeftinent, and will never reftore it to 
thofe honours which it has, once for all, irrecoverably loft.” 

From the perufal of thefe extraéts the curious reader wil? 
probably be tempted to look for farther fatisfaGtion in this little 
volume ; and we can venture to affure him, that his labour will 
not be mifpent, as the ingenious writer has, contrary to the 
ufual practice, greatly exceeded the expectations raifed by his 
title page, and deduced a variety of important critical remarks 
from a fubjeét feemingly unconfequential, 
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Art: VI. Crazy Taks. -4te. Pr. 4s. Becket. 


SINCE the firft appearance of thof% facetious memoirs, 
written by the Rev. Mr. Sterme, one would’ imagine the 
crazed inhabitants of Moorfields had gained abfolute poffeffion 
of the prefs, guided the tafte of the public, and poured forth 
their incoherent rhapfodies, for the entertaiament of the good 
people of England, once reputed fo fenfible and judicious. 
Nothing is relifled but what is perfeétly whimfical and altoge- 
ther extravagant; decency is ridiculed, and the luftious joke 
rendered familiar to the ear of the unblufhing virgin. _As imi- 
tators in general are only qualified to copy the deformities of an 
original, fo it has happened, that certain high-flavoured ftrokes, 
fo peculiarly diverting from the humorous biographer, have de- 
generated in thé hands of his fucceffors into grofs and taftelefs 
obfeenity. Such isthe rage of fafhion that men of real genius 
have been feduced into this fenfelefs mode of writing, only to 
remain contemptible examples of mifapplied talents. What* 
fhall we fay of an author, who vindicates the moft lafcivious 
fallies of imagination, by obferving, ‘ that declamations againft 
writings, compofed with no worfe intention than to promote 
good humour and chearfulnefs, by fighting againft the redium 
wita, were referved for an age of refined hypocrify ; and that 
there ought to be a great diftinttion between obfcenity, evidently 
defigned to inflame the paffions, and a ludicrous liberty, which 
is frequently neceffary to fhew the true ridicule of hypocritical 
characters, which can give offence to none, but fuch as are 
afraid of every thing that has a tendency.to unmafking.’ With 
the author’s leave, we humbly apprehend that mirth may be 
prompted, and the fpirits exalted to the highelt pitch of feftivi- 
red ty 
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ty and good humour, without violating the facred boundaries of 
decency, every encroachment on which, as the poet remarks; 
indicates a want of underftanding. © The writer of the Crazy 
Tales-is himfelf a proof, that wit is confiftent with wifdom, and 
that humour is never fo pleafing as when it is tempered with 
innocence. The exordium to his Coufin’s Tale of a Cock and a 
Bull, is worth all the reft of the ftory, though feafoned high 
enough with impurity. 


‘ At Cambridge many years ago, 
In Jefus, was a walnut-tree ; 

The only thing, it had to thew, 
The only thing, folks went-to fee. 


Being-of fuch a fize and mafs, 
And growing in fo wife a college, 
I wonder how it came to pafs, 
It was not call’d the Tree of Knowledge. 


Indeed, if you attempt to run, 
(The air fo heavy is, and muddy) 
Any great length beyond a pun, , 
You’ll be obliged to fweat and ftudy. 


This is the reafon ’tis fo good for tificks, 
And will account, why no one foph, 
No fellow, ever could hit off, 

Tocall this tree, the Tree of Metaphyficks. 


Tho’, in the midft of the quadrangle, 
They ev’ry one were taught their trade ; 

They ev’ry one were taught to wrangle, 
Beneath its f{cientifick fhade. 


It overfhadow’d ev’ry room, 
And confequently, more or lefs, 
Fore’d ev’ry brain, in fuch a gloom, 
To grope its way, and go by guefs. 


For ever going round about ; 

For that which lies before your nofe, 
And when you come to find it out, 

It is not like what you fuppofe. 


So have J often feen in fogs, 
A may-pole taken for a fteeple ; 
Chriftians oft miftook for hogs, 
Horfes ta’en for Chriftian people. 


fou. 3 


This 
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This ftroke upon my tender brain 
Remains, I doubt, imprefs’d for ever, 

For to this day, when with much pain, 
I try to think {trait on, and clever; 

I fidle out again, and ftrike 
Into the beautiful oblique: 


Therefore, Ihave no one notion, __ 
That is not form’d, like the defigning 
Of the periftaltick motion ; 
Vermicular ; twifting and twinitig 3 
Going to work 
Juft like a bottle-fKrew upon a cork. * 





This obliquity of thinking 
I cur’d, formerly, by logick, 
And a habitude of drinking 
Infufions pedagogick. 


The cure is worfe than the difeafe; 
’Tis juft like drinking fo much gall 3 
So I keep thinking at my eafe; 
That is, I never think at all, 


Thus a prefuming mifs defighs, 
Quite over-wheltm’d with foolifh pride; 
She drops her paper with black lines, 
And trufts herfelf without a guide. 


No longer kept within due bounds, 
For any thing that you can fay, 
Her letters like unruly hounds, 
_ Running all a different way ; 
No longer writes as heretofore, 
But writes awry both now and ever more, 


But, a propos, of bottle-fkrews, 
You’ve feen a parfon at a table; 
Whofe bufineis was to read the news, 
And draw a-cork, if he was able. 


And do remember, I dare fay; 
The foolifh figure that he makes; 
When the cork will not eome away, 
, For all the pains the parfon takes: - 


By bit atid bit he makes it come, 
’Till he is fore’d againft his will, 

To puth it forward with his thumb ; 
He has conduéted it fo ill. 
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Thus with my head have I been here, 
Screwing to get at what I wanted : 
That you might have a tale as clear 
And bright, as if it was decanted. 
But as your time and patience are fo fhort, 
Vil try to get at it in any fort.’ 


4 


In the privy counfellor’s tale, in the manner of Chaucer, the 
author, not contented with inflaming the paffions by warm de- 
fcriptions, defcends to fuch particulars as thock modefty ; and 
yet the prologue demonftrates, how little occafion he had to lay 
hold of fuch defperate weapons to combat the tedium vite. 


‘ Once on a time, -how many years ago, 
As [could nivir learn, you cannot know, 

A member of the parliment, 

And a law-ftudent, his relation, 

Rode out of town with no intent, 

Unlefs it was for recreation. 

Full fixty is the member, and hath feen 
Many a famous king, and comely queen— 
In yvery reign, in yvery age, | 
He florith’d in profperitie ; 
In the beginning was a page, 
Now privy-counfellor is he. 
His perfonage is grave and full of ftate, 
Yielding him weight and vantage in debate ; 
But with a boon-companion gay and free ; 
No ceremony, no myfterious airs; 
Juit as a privy-councellour fhould be, 

If he had been a page of the back-ftairs. 
The ftudent’s father is in perfect health, 
‘Thank God, and waxes daily ftrong in wealth; 

Wants not his fon to get a heap, 

Bat juft enough of law, 
To guard his own eftate, and keep 
The neighbourhood in awe ; 

And I dare venture to maintain, 
Herein his father’s hopes fhall not be vain. 
Allibeit, he doth not attend the courts, 

And redith none but Geoffery’s Reports ; 
Yet Plowden lying ever on the table, 
Opin and fpread, 
He is counted full as able, 
As if he had him in his head. 
So, as 1 fignify’d before, thefe two 
Ride out of town, having nought elfe to do. 
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‘Becaufe therein a man lies himfelf by 
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Six miles from town, this member hath a box 
For eontemplation good ; 
Where he retires, as thoughtful as an ox 
Chewing his cud. 
He creeps into his box of ftone, 
Sometimes for pleafure, oftener for whim $ 
Or when he is tir’d of every one, 
Or every one is tir’d of him. 
Jt is call’d-a box, and there’s a reafon why, 





Within a box, if you your cloaths conceal, 

The fafhion and the worms confpire, 
To make a fuit, that was genteel, 

Fit only for the fheriff of a fhire ; 

But good enough for you, 

If in your box you lie too long perdu. 
When you come out again, twill be too fate 3 
You and your coat will both be out of date——= 
Here then they light, and now fuppofe them dining 3 


‘Suppofe them alfo grumbling and repining ; 


The bacon’s fufty, and the fowls are tough ; 
The mutton over-done, the fifth not done enough 3 
The cloth is drawn, the wine before them. fet ; 
Wine, like themfelves, entirely on the fret : 
Muttering their prayers, exchanging looks afkew, 
Juft like two rival beauties in a pew. 
What might have happen’d no one can decide, 
Had not, by fortune or defign, 
The butler in the cellar fpy’d 
A hoard of admirable wine : 
’ Bounce goes the cork ; fparkles the glafss 
Coufin, here’s to your favourite lafs: 
And here their purgatory ends ; 
For after this 
They enter into perfe& blifs, 
Drinking like perfect friends : 
Drinking, becaufe drinking promoteth joaking 3 
Joaking without infulting or provoking. 
The evening finifhes with equal glory, 
The worthy counfellor propofing 
To make a clofing, 
By telling each a merry ftory. 
I have one fram’d, fays he, in Geoffry’s phrafe; 
Geoffiy’s the courtier’s language of thofe days. 
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The ftudent likes the motion well ; 

Says he, 1]’ll anfwer you with one quite new—— 
My tale incourtly fpeech I cannot tell ; 

But I can tell a merry tale, and true.’ 


Thefe, with a few more lines, are all we can extraé from this 
publication, containing one hundred and fourteen pages, without 
hazarding the refentment of our readers ; altho’ we muft ob- 
ferve with regret, that poetry, wit, and humour, confpire to 
raife our admiration of the author’s genius and refentment 
again{t fo unworthy a proftitution of talents. Let him com- 
pare his own condué with that of Solomon’s madman, ‘ who 
JSeattered firebrands, arrows, and death, and then ciled, 4m not I 


in fport ?” 





Art. VIT. The Theory of Religion, in its abfolute internal State : 
In Three Parts. I. Of the Nature and End of Religion, its Rife 
and Progre/s in the human Mind, and the Improvement and Rein- 
forcement which it receives from the Revelation of the Gofpel. II. 
Of the Evidences of Natural and Revealed Religion in general ; 
with a Review of fome of the moft material Objections, which have 
been urged againft them. ITI. Of the Excellence and Importance 
of true Religion. With a Conclufton, in relation to the Perfons, 
who difbelieve, or doubt of the Truth of Religion, and likewife ta 
thofe who profe/s to be Believers of it. By the Rev.-John Orr, 
M. A. Archdeacon of Ferns. vo. Pr. 5s. Millar. 


HE fubje& chofen by the reverend Mr. Orr, is perfe&ly 
fuited to his facred funétion, of the laft importance to 
mankind, and treated by the author with great plainnefs and& 
perfpicuity, without any metaphyfical refinement, or abftratted 
_argument, which ferves rather to confound than enlighten 2 
weak underftanding. He begins with demonftrating the attri- 
butes of the divinity, fo as to lay the foundation of the moft 
perfect idea of his charaéter, which we are capable of acquir- 
ing ; namely, ‘ that he is a being, original, independent, and 
fupreme in the univerfe, who having all perfeétion in himfelf, 
and deriving his exiftence from none, hath communicated ex- 
iftence to all other perfons and things, with all the powers and 
virtues, with which they are endowed; who hath always been, 
and will always continue to be, ftri€tly eternal, immenfe, and 
alone poffeffed of underived divine Majefty and Glory ; a Spirit 
ever living and a&ive, moft intelligent, wife, and’ powerful, moft 
benevolent, holy, and juit; who conftantly infpeéteth and di- 


xeGteth all things, to the mobleft and beft purpofes; and inte- 
refteth 
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sefteth himfelf particularly in the affairs of men, in the cha- 
racter both of a gracious father, and of a righteous Lord and 
Governor.” 

Mr. Orr proceeds to anfwer certain objections that have been 
raifed to public and private worfhip, in confequence of this ex- 
alted charaéter of the deity, who wants not the veneration and 
acknowledgments of mortals, as he és far exalted above our blef- 
fing and praife. 

‘ If the meaning of this bé (fays our author) that his hap- 
pinefs dependeth not on us, or any of his creatures, it is cer- 
tainly true ; yet, if there be a difference in nature, between 
good and evil, between right and wrong affections, the one fort 
muft be pleafing to him, and the other difagreeable. And as 
the affections of piety, which arife in us, ‘upon the contempla- 
tion of his perfections and charaer, appear to be very amiable 
in themfelves, indeed neceflary ingredients in a good charaéter, 
effential to,our dignity as reflecting moral beings; it is plainly 
very worthy of God, and what might have been expected from 
his purity and goodnefs, that he fhould require the exercife of 
thefe affeétions from us, by his fupreme authority.’ 

Another objection to the fame tendency hath been urged by 
writers, who ring changes upon the words virtue, moral con- 
dué, focial happinefs, &c. ‘ As-utility (fay they) is the foun- 
dation of the merit of virtue, or of our moral qualities, one 
need be but little folicitous about the affeAlions which terminate 
in God, as they are of no ufe to mankind, whofe welfare de- 
pendeth on the exercife of the focial virtues, and the practice 
of thofe duties which contribute to every one’s eafe and profpe- 
rity.’ Not to enterin this place upon an inquiry, obferves our 
author, whether utility be the only ground of the merit of vir- 
tue, or the only foundation of our approbation of moral qua- 
lities, it is allowed, ‘ that the focial virtues of juftice and huma- 
nity, and likewife temperance, induftry, and the like, are of 
very great worth and importance ; without which, as there 
would be no order and happinefs among men, fo neither could 
there be any true religion in them. But if any one will fay, 
that thefe are the only moral qualities of real value and confe- 
quence to mankind, while a refpe& to God, and the love and 
fear of him, can have no influence on their happinefs, he mut 
certainly appear to be in a great miftake. For, firft, it cannot 
but be clear to every one, ‘who hath experienced the force of 
thefe affections, that they are moft plentiful and conftant fprings 
of joy and confolation to him, in all circumftances and condi- 
tions of life: and befide this, it is plain, that they have a great 
efficacy for engaging men to the praétice even of thofe duties, 
which they owe to the public, and to themfelves ; and are in- 
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deed the beft fecurity for the fteady, uniform, and vigorous 
performance of them. For though the focial and private vir- 
tues of men, are very lovely in their own nature, and of the 
greateft confequence to the good order of the world, and tothe 
true enjoyment of life; and though we are naturally deter- 
mined to approve and prattife them, antecedently to the confi- 
deration of their being required by the fupreme lawgiver, wlio 
both ¢an, and will reward, or punith us, according -to our obe- 
dience, or difobedience ; yet, if we judge from common obfer- 
vation and experience, the greateft.part of men, are not very 
deeply imprefied with the native beauty of thefe virtues, nor is 
their natural attachment to them ftrong enough, to keep them 
firm and ftedfaft in the pratice of them, unlefs it be fupported 
and ftrengthened by the principles of religion, a belief of the 
exiitence of God, and a. lively fenfe of his perfections, and 
rightful authority over them, and of. their accountablenefs to 
him, as their governor and, judge, for every part of their con- 
verfation in the world, ‘Thefe principles well laid in the mind, 
and being warm and vigorous init, willindeed add fuch force to 
the focial propenfions of men, and to their natural appreba- 
tion and love of virtue, as will render them zealous, uniforin, 
and fteady in the performance of the duties, which they owe 
both to fociety, and to themfelves: whereas, without the affitt- 
ance of thefe principles, the generality of the world will ever 
fal] far fhort, of what is jultly expedted, and required from 
them, in almott every branch of their duty.’ 

A little farther he remarks, that it has been urged, * that 
the affections which men pretend to exercife towards God, al. 
moft always run into enthufiafm or fuperttition, which are fo 
far from being ufeful, that they havea very pernicious effect on 
the conduct of life. But furely (fays he) it there be a founda- 
tion in nature, for the exercife of thefe affections; if they are 
in themfelves, lovely and becoming qualities, and when duly 
exercifed, of great importance, not only to the happinefs of 
particular perfons, but to the welfare of the public ; it is un- 
worthy of a man of reflection, to argue againit the exercife of 
thefe affeCiions, from the abufe of them. The only thing be- 
coming him, in this cafe, is to prevent as far as he can, the er- 
rors and abules, which fome are apt to fall into, in the exercife 
of their affections towards God ; and te bring them to exert 
thofe affections, according to their rank and order in the fyftem 
of our inward principles; which wilt both eftablith their.minds 
in tranquillity and peace, and have a good effect upon their 
whole behaviour.’ 

From thefe remarks he concludes, ‘ that we are not, upon 
aby pretences whatfoever, to think of excufing ourfclves, from 
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the cultivation of a becoming temper towards the deity; but 
that, on the contrary, we are by all means in our power, parti- 
cularly by ferious and attentive meditations on him, and by fre- 
quently repeated aéts of inward devotion, to enliven, improve, 
and ftrengthen, all thofe affections, which arife and move in us, 
on the confideration of his moft amiable nature, and the inte- 
refting relations, which he beareth to us; that we fhould ever 
have a deep impreffion of his goodnefs and greatnefs, and be 
filled with all poffible veneration, love, gratitude, and refigna- 
tion towards him. This is a tribute of acknowledgment and 
honour, indifpenfably due to the glories of his nature, and to 
the excellence and perfection of his charaéter.’ ; 

What our reverend author obferves on the ftrong connection 
between religion and morality, and the abfurdity of imagining 
we can perform the duties required by the one while we neglect 
the other, is extremely judicious and feafonable at this juncture, 
when a fet of enthufiafis have broached a new doétrine, deftruc- 
tive of all moral condu&, by placing the whole of religion in 
the belief of certain religious articles. The account given of 
the rife and progrefs of religion, in the minds of perfons of 
ordinary capacity, is eafy. fimple, and natural; nor can we 
fay lefs of the arguments adduced to prove the obligations of 
religion, the certainty of a future ftate, and divers other arti- 
cles, all of which are adapted to the meanelft capacity, and en- 
forced with great good fenfe, without any oftentation of learn- 
ing. 

After a fhort fketch of the rife, progrefs, and different mo- 
difications of polytheifm and idolatry, our reverend author ob- 
ferves, ‘ that long before thefe feveral kinds of idolatry rofe to 
the height to which they at laft arrived, there. was fcope enough 
given to the politicians of this world, to mix in the fcene ; and 
to improve the advantages, which the weakneffes, and religious 
delufions of the multitude afforded, for fubje&ting them to their 
own views; or for rendering them fubfervient to the purpofes 
of their ambition, or avarice. Accordingly, we find, that both 
the prieft and the ftatefman laid hold on the handle, which was 
given to them, for debafing the fpirits, and enflaving the minds 
of the deluded part of mankind; ftudying above all things, to 
continue them in that ftate of grofs ignorance and darknefs into 
which they were fallen ; guarding carefully every avenue, by 
which any light could enter into their minds ; ; being ever ready 
to palliate, or to put fome fpecious glofs on the abfurdities of 
their fyftem, when at any time, they were like to prove too 
ponderous even for their credulity ; fupplying new ‘matter, 
from time to time, to their fuperftition to work on; and en- 
gaging them in a yariety of fuch impious and immoral, fuch 
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fantaftick and immodeft, and fuch lewd and obfcene rites, ag 
were not only unworthy of any being, who had the leaft claim 
to divinity, but altogether inconfiftent with the dignity of hu- 
man nature. The confequence of all was, that while the igno- 
rant abufed multitude, became the dupes of their political 
leaders, they, at the fame time, funk into a ftate of the utmoft 
degeneracy as to their morals; freely praétifing fome unnatu- 
ral and moft abominable vices, and feeming indeed to have loft, 
in a great meafure, their natural fenfe, both of virture, and of 
common decency.’ 

In the fecond part Mr. Orr proceeds to exhibit a fhort view 
of the evidences of natural and revealed religion in general, and 
of the moft natural obje&tions urged again{ft them by the adver- 
faries of Chriftianity. Thefehe anfwers with precifion, temper, 
and fuch convition, as ought to be offered to minds un- 
tainted with metaphyfical fophiftry. 

We fhall only add, that the third part, intended to démon- 
ftrate the excellence, afd fhew the importance of true religion, 
is candid, pious, and fo replete with ftrong unadorned fenfe, 
that we muit recommend this to our readers as one of the moft 
ufeful treatifes upon the fubje& which we ever perufed. 





T 


Art. VUI. The Annual Regifter, or, AView of the Hiftory, Poli- 
ticks, and Literature, of ‘the Year 1761. 820. Pr. § Ss 


Dodfley. 


HIS publication is fo agreeable an auxiliary to the me- 

mory, that we are no way furprifed at the encourage- . 
ment given the compilers to profecute their labours. Be- 
fides the public occurrences of the year, we are entertained 
with a great variety of perfonal and literary anecdotes, which 
would probably fink into oblivion, or never become ge~ 
nerally known but for this collection. ‘The regifter of the pre- 
fent year is agreeable to the plan obferved in all the former vo- 
Jumes, Firft, we meet with a concife and tolerably animated 
hiflory of the war: next follows a chronicle of public and pri- 
vate occurrences, extracted from the news-papers, and difpofed 
regularly in the order of their feveral dates, wkich we could 
with had been more judicioufly feleéted, and confiderably 
abridged. The next article bears the title of State Papers, and 
is compofed of fpeeches in parliament, addreffes to the throne, 
memorials to and from foreign courts, and other particulars. 
The divifion that immediately fucceeds the foregoing, is im- 
properly itiled charadfers, as it containsa variety of letters, and 


gther particulars, that have no relation to character. In the 
2 enfuing 
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enfuing articles of natural hiftory, ufeful proje&s, antiquities, 
mifcellaneous effays and poetry, there is much agreeable enter- 
tainment ; and we were fo pleafed with the following little fa- 
ble, called the Rainbow, inferted among the poetical pieces, 
that we are tempted to impart the fame fatisfaction to our rea- 
ders of tafte, as we do not remember ever to have feen the . 


poem in print. 








Nimium ne crede Colori. 


« An age there was, fome authors teach; 
When all things were endued with fpeech, 
Nor plant, nor bird, nor fifh, nor brute, 
Nor thing inanimate was mute ; 

Their converfe taught———or thefe men lie, 
Better than books, morality. 
One grain more faith afford me now ; 

It afks but one more grain, 1 vow, 

Speech on mere vifions to beftow. 

Then you'll believe, that truth I tell, 

That what I now relate befel. 


‘ Calm was the day, the tky was clear, 
Save that a light cloud here and there, 
Floating amid the azure plain, 

Promis’d fome gentle fhowers of rain : 
‘Tho’ men are faithlefs, clouds are true, 
As by the fequel foon I'll thew. 

Sol from the zenith now departed, 
Eaitward his rays obliquely darted, 
The clouds, late glories of the day, 
By weftern winds are borne away, 
’Till to the ealt each vapour blown, 

in lucid fhow’rs came gently down. 
Now full oppos’d to Pheebus rays, 

Iris her vivid tints difplays; 

A wat’ry mirror fpread below, 

To her own eyes her beauties fhew. 

I fcarce can think Narciflus eyed 
Reflected beauty with fuch pride ; 

Or modern belle for birth-night drefs’d, 
Raptures fo exquifite exprefs’d, 

Some time enamour’d o’er the lake 

She hung, then thus fhe fpake. 

** Say, in creation’s ample bound, 
Where can there fuch a form be found ? 
How fine that curve! How bright thofe rays! 
Oh I could here for ever gaze! 





See, 
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See, fee, refplendent circles rife, 

Each above each, of various dyes:! 
Mark that firit ring of fanguine light! 
Beam’d ever ruby half fo bright? 

Or can the flaming topaz vie 

With that next ftream of golden dye ? 
Where was that em’rald ever feen 
Whofe- rays could rival yonder green? 
Or where’s that faphire’s azure hue, 
Can emulate it’s neighb’ring blue ? 
See; purple terminates my bow, 
Boaft amethyfts fo bright a glow?” 


‘ Thus to each charmfhe gave its due, 
Nay more but that is——~entre nous, 
Exhauftefs feem’d the copious theme, 

For where’s the end of felf-efteem? 

She finding. ftill for praife pretence, 

From vanity drew eloquence : 

When in the midit of her career, 

Behold her glories difappear. 

See her late boafted tints decay, t 





And vanith, into air away, 

Like fpectres at th’ approach of day. 
On things too tranfient hangs their fate, 
For them to hope a lafting date, 

The fallen rain has clear’d the fkies, 
And lo! the fhort-lived phantam dies. 
My application’s brief and plain, 
Beauty’s the Rainbow, Youth’s the Rain.’ 


We are informed by.a letter to the compilers, inferted at the 


end of the collection, that this:fable was the produdtion of John 


Norris, Efq; lately deceafed, ftudent in the Temple, and fellow 
of Caius College in Cambridge, a young gentleman who, to 
an elegant tafte in the polite arts, had joined'a profound {kill 
in the abftrufe {ciences. 





Arr. IX. 4 Treatife of Agriculture. Sve. Pr. 45. 6d. 
Mallar. 


T is with pleafure we obferve the. growth. of agriculture in 
every part of Great Britain, and‘efpecially in Scotland, from 
the number of judicious pieces lately publifhed upon that fub- 
ject. As we do not profefs.a. knowledge of hufbandry, we can- 
not pretend to pafs judgment on the performance now under 
confideration, though we may venture to afhrm, that to a fpe- 
culative 
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eulative reader it will afford abundance of rational entertain- 
ment. The work is divided intofour books;. the firft treating 
of vegetation ; the fecond, of tillage:; the third, of manures ; 
and the fourth, of foils; each of them exhibiting the moft.{pe- 
cious precepts in philofophical and praétical: agriculture. The 
reader may have a view of the feveral articles contained from 
the following extract : 

‘ The author explains in the firft book the different:ways by. 
which vegetation is promoted ; mentions the impediments to 
it ; and points out the proper methods of removing thefe im- 
pediments. 

‘ He attempts to fhow, that there are different ways by which 
vegetation is. promoted; that it is promoted by communicating 
the food of plants to the earth, by enlarging their pafture, and 
by diffolving the vegetable food in the earth, that is im an. ufe- 
lefs or hurtful ftate. 

© He inquires into the nature of the. vegetable food, and at- 
tempts to fhow, that it is compounded of feveral: ingredients ; 
that it exifts in the earth, im water, in the atmofphere, and: in 
all vegetabie and animal fubftances ; that it: obferves a conitant 
rotation, is communicated to the atmofphere by corruption, 
and returns to enrich the. earth in dew, rain, and fnow. He 
fhews, that vegetable food may be added to any particular fpot 
of earth; that all foils are more or lefs abforbent ; that when 
any foil is left to itfelf, and no crops carried off, the vegetable 
food is always en the increafe ; that any foil may be managed 
in fuch a manner, as to enable it to attract this food in greater 
plenty from the atmofphere ; and. that: the vegetable food in. any 
foil may be increafed by mixing with it vegetable or animal 
fubftances. 

‘ He inquires into the nature of the vegetable pafture; and 
fhows, that it is enlarged by ftirring and turning, over the 
earth, by expofing the earth.to the influence of the air, and 
by the application of fuch manures.as raife.a fermentation. 

‘ He attempts to thew, that vegetable food may: exift in the 
earth in an ufelefs, even in a hurtful ftate; and propofes me- 
thods for diffolving this food, and rendering it: proper nourith- 
ment for plants. 

‘ The impediments to vegetation, which he mentions, are 
weeds.and too much water ; the bad effe&ts of ‘which are re- 
prefented. . 

* He divides weeds into three claffes. Inthe firft he places 
the weeds propagated by the feed; in the fecond, thofe that 
are propagated by the root; and, in the third, the thrubs by 
which fome of the land in Scotland is greatly infetted. Methods 


are propofed for deftroying the weeds belonging to each of thefe 


claffes. 
. He 
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* He inquires into the caufes of the wetnefs of land and 
endeavours to fhow, that this may be owing to its fituation, 
liable to be overflowed by the water from higher ground ; to 
the nature of its bottom, that forces out, in fprings, the wa- 
ter that runs below the furface ; to the climate in which there 
is too much rain; and to the nature of the foil, which retains 
too large a quantity of water. Methods are propofed for ree 
moving the wetnefs of land arifing from all thefe caufes. 

‘ In book II. the author treats of tillage. 

* He divides the foils into fuch kinds as require a different 
management with refpect to tillage. 

‘ He mentions the different inftruments employed in tillage, 
and fhows the manner of conftructing and ufing thefe inftru- 
ments. 

« He examines the different ploughs ufed in Scotland, and 
fhows the advantages and difadvantages of each. He gives a 
very particular defcription of the Scots plough, of its feveral 
parts, their ufes, proportions, and pofitions; and he propofes 
fome alterations for its improvement. 

‘ He inquires into the defigns propafed by tillage, and fhows 
how this work is to be performed, fo as to anfwer thefe. 

‘ He confiders the ufes of ridges, and points out the kinds 
moft proper. He fhows that all ridges fhould be ftraight and 
equal, and that they ought to be broad or narrow, high or flat, 
according to the nature of the foil. 

‘ He alfo treats particularly of the altering of ridges, their 
pofition, and the different ways in which they are ploughed. 

* He defcribes the different kinds of harrows and rollers, and 
reprelents the advantages of harrowing and rolling. 

‘In book JIL. he treats of manures. 

‘ He inquires into the nature of manures, and the manner 
of their operation; and fhows that they operate in all the ways 
by which vegetation is promoted. 

‘ He examines feparately the manures ufed in Scotland. He 
reprefents the qualities of each, the manner of their operation, 
and their effeéts upon foil. Dunghills are. alfo particularly 
treated of, both the ordinary dunghills of the farm, and the 
compound dunghills made in the fields. 

‘ Jn book IV. he treats of foils. 

* He divides foils into fuch kinds as require a different ma- 
nagement with refpect to the application of manures. 

‘ He examines the different foils in Scotland, confiders the 
qualities and defeéts of each; and fhows what manures are 
= proper for improving their qualities, and fupplying their 
defeas,’ 


Agr. 
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Art. X. An Effay on the different Nature of Accent and Quantity, 
with their Ufe and Application in the Pronunciation of the Englith, 
Latin, and Greek Languages: Containing an Account and Expla- 
nation of the Antient Tones, and a Defence of the prefent Syfiem of 
Greek Accentual Marks, againft the Objedions of aac Voflius, 
Henninius, Sarpedonius, Dr. G. and others. _By John Folter, 
M. A. late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. Svs. 
Pr. 35. 6d. Pote. 


7 E make no doubt but this controverfy about the ufe of 
accentuation, whether it be founded’ in nature, and 
the authority of the ancients, will be regarded by the generality 
of readers, as the frivolous cavilling of idle pedants, and a dif- 
pute, de Jana caprina, as Horace expreffes it ; although we cari- 
not help viewing it in a light altogether different. Difquifi- 
tions of this kind ferve not only to revive the expiring tafte for 
ancient literature, and fharpen the wit by fair trials of fkill in 
erudition and argument; but they elucidate many obfcure paf- 
fages in the beft claffics, illuftrate our native language, explain 
the principles of poetic harmony, unfold the feeds of tafte, and 
equally promote verbal and fentimental criticifm. Subjeéts not 
relative to the original point in debate, are introduced by 2 
ind of affociation of idéas, and light is refle&ted upon a va-" 
riety of other objeéts, while the torch is kindled only to direé 
us to untie one knotty queftion, or guide our fteps through a 
fingle dark paflage. ‘The learned Mr. Fofter obferving, that the 
opinion ftarted by the younger Voffius, concerning the impro- 
priety and barbarifm of accentual marks, as if they were a cor- 
rupt irinovation of the modern Greeks in the decline of litera- 
ture, gains ground in Europe, and is particularly adopted by 
one of the moft celebrated feminaries of thefe kingdoms, under- 
takes to difcufs the fubjeé&t, and examines the reafons which in- 
duced the univerfity of Oxford, to publifh certain late editions 
’ of Greek authors, without accents. Becaufe the accentual marks 
have been found in no ancient manufcripts, or mentioned by 
authors of the former ages of the Greek and Latin languages, 
they are therefore fuppofed to be an arbitrary modern practice ; 
whereas our author demonftrates, by irrefragable arguments, 
that the vifible notation or figns of accents, was indeed the in- 
vention of Ariftophanes of Byzantium, a grammarian, who 
flourifhed under the Ptolemies, Philopater, and Epiphanes ; but 
the elevation and depreffion of the voice, the grave and the 
acute tones in fpeech, were fcrupuloufly obferved in the pro- 
nunciation of the beft Greek and Latin orators and poets. 
* When the Greek became the favourite language of foreign- 


ers, then thofe perfons who particularly tudied it with a view 
*. Of 
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of illuftrating and making it more generaliy known, did, in or- 
der to facilitate the inftru€tion of others, wifely and properly 
enough invent marks of direction for that purpofe; whether 
exactly in the fame form with thofe we now have, or-no, is very 
infignificant. ‘Marks themfelves are quite arbitrary: and if 
they are but faithful, are good. But whatever fgas or charac- 
ters grammarians devifed and ufed on'that occafion, the shing 
fignified by them, 7. ¢. the particular rife-and fall of .the voice, 
was the fame, not invented by them, but exifting always.before 
them (as much as fpeech was before any charaéters were form- 
ed) and only pointed out by them in a certain determinate 
manner.’ 

He argues a priori, that as vocal founds are formed by or- 
gans of {peech, which are effential and immutable parts of our 
nature, they muft have been in all ages fubftantially and for- 
mally the fame, tho’ varioufly modified in their application ; 
and that if elevation or depreffion of zone is, at this time, a dif- 
ferent quality of found from quantity or duration ‘of time, it 
muft have been fo in the days of Homer and Ariftotle. This 
he likewife proves by the authority of ‘the beft writers of anti- 
quity, ‘that the ancients did in their general pronunciation, 
{trifly ufe certain tones to certain fyllables, diftin& from, but 
very confiftent with quantity. Nothing can be more undenia- 
ble than Mr. Fofter’s refutation of the generally received opi- 
nion, that the tones or accentuation of the ancients réferred to 
roufic, and not to articulate pronunciation, and that the mo- 
dern virgule, or figns of accent, are inconfiftent with a due re- 
gard to quantity. He fhews that metre depends on quantity 
alone, but that rythm is compounded of accent and quantity 
together ; quoting this line : 

Tali concidit impiger tus vulnere Cafar, 


as an inftance of accurate metre, where the quantity is right, 
but of faulty rythm, becaufe the tones are injudicioufly\ placed. 
We fhall begin with the firit chapter, and proceed to fpecify the 
contents of this elaborate performance, as fully as our limits 
admit. 

Mr. Fofter’s ‘fir propofition is, that nature hath given the 
human voice a variety of tones, which rife and fall in fuch a 
manner as forms the firft general divifion of founds. Upon 
this divifion is founded what grammarians call accent, differing 
from mufic, not in quality, but number only of tones. The 
fecond propofition is, that the human voice poffefles the power 
of fhortening or lengthening thofe founds ; upon which fs 
founded what has been termed quantity. Hence he infers, that 
accent and quantity are equally dictated by nature, and that 


confequently no language can be pronounced without them, oA 
efs 
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lefs we fuppofe a monotony andequability of the voice, the ex” 
iftence of which it is difficult to conceive. He enforces this 
{cientific reafoning, by arguments deduced from Ariftoxenus, 
Cicero, Quinétilian, Scaliger, and other eminent writers of mo- 
dern ages and of antiquity. 

He combats with powerful reafoning, in the fecond chapter, 
the notion that the pronunciation of Latin. and Greek is di- 
rected by quantity folely, and that of Englith by accent ; a no- 
tion which fome extend to the northern nations.in general, ag 
if they had intirely loft the xpovos, or quantity, and preferve 
only the zozog, the place, tone, or accent. Here many inge- 
nious obfervations occur on the Greek, Latin, and Englith 
tongues; and it is proved to our fatisfaQion, that the metre 
of the latter, as well as of the two former, is regulated by 
quantity, 

What Mr. Fofter remarks on the third fe&ion in anfwer to 
the queftion, why our language cannot be adapted to the old 
heroic meafure, confifting of dattyls and fpondees, is fo curibus 
and novel, that we cannot refrain prefenting it to our readers. 

‘ Qur common epic verfe. (fays he) is Trimeter lambic 
Brachycatale€tic; and fo is the Englith Iambic in quality of its 
feet, tho’ not in number, like that of the Greeks and Romans, 
admitting likewife, as they do, dactyls and fpondees. But there 
is one particularity in our Iambic, in which it differs very much 
from that of the ancients. It is well known that they never 
admitted a trochee into their Jambics; according to them 
6 Tpoxai@ evrimaci tov IduCe. But in the Englith the 
trochee placed at the beginning of an Iambic verfe gives it a 
peculiar grace and vigor, as in this, 


Die tf | a rife in arimitic piin. 


This pleafing effect of the trochee Mr. Pope, beyond all other 
‘ Englith poets, feems fenfible of, and has accordingly ufed it 
oftener than any of them. He has likewife introduced it on 
particular occafions with great fuccefs, in the middle as well as 
beginning of his verfe, and even at the end of a fentence. 


TFimping, high oe’r the forubs of thi rough ground 
Rattlé the clatt’ring cars, and thé foock’d axles bound. 
On all fides round the fore/ burls ber oaks 
Headling. 


* The heauty of the trochees in thefe places is too obvious 
to need pointing out. In general that nervous fpringinefs and 
elafticity (if I may fo exprefs it) fo very obfervable in his mes 
tre, is often owing chiefly to a trochee beginning his line: 

Gréat 
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Griéat in the earth, as in the ethereal frame $ 
W arms in the fun, refre/bes in the breeze, 
Glows in the flars, and bloffoms in the trees, 
hives thri’ all life, extends through all extent, 
Spréads iindivided, operates unfpent, 

' Breithes tn our foal, informs our mortal parts 
* As fill as perfect in a hair as heart. 


The weakeft line among thefe; in point of verfification, is thé 
laft, beginning with a pure Iambic. 

* The compafs of our long heroic verfe is but narrow. A 
Latin or Greek epic verfe, in the language of profody, confifts 
of twenty-four times. A Latin or Greek Iambic, if pure, of 
eighteen times. But the long Englifh heroic, if it confifts of 
pure Iambics, has but fifteen times, §o that it is, fof this rea+ 
fon among others, extremely difficult for an Englith poet to 
tranflate fully any number of Latin or Greek verfés into a like 
number of Englifh ones. 

‘ But to refume ourqueftion. If the Englith admits the lambic, 
why not the da&ylic and fpondeic metre? The reafon feems 
to be this, that there are not many da¢tyls in our language, and 
hardly any fpondees, I mean, fcarce ever two fyllables, next to 
each other in the fame word, both long alike, as they fre- 
quently are in Greek and Latin. In general our language is 
Jambic and Trochaic, our difyllable fubftantives being for the 
moft part Trochaic, and our verbs lambic; as in the fubftan- 
tives, présint, obj’, proje&, absént, cintift, cindut, défcant, mild- 
néfs; in the verbs, priséut, dbj2@, prijé@, dbsént, cintéft, cindult, 
défeint, maintain. Some polyfyllables are indeed daétylic: but 
in moft words of more than two fyllables the long fyllable is 
fo placed as to make the word, when divided, refolve itfelf into 
an Iambic or Trochaic foot, as r2finer, or, ré| finer. This ten 
dency of our language to Iambic and Trochaic meafure hath 


infenfibly made it run fo much into verfes of that kind, and 


rendered it incapable of bending to. the ancient heroic metre ¢ 
which was the reafon of Sir Philip Sydney’s mifcarrtage in at- 
tempting to introduce Englifh hexameters on the Greek and 
_«Latir plan, 


“« And Sydney's verfe halts ill on Roman feet.” 


This is confirmed by Dr. Bentley, who fpeaks of the metre 
da@ylica in relation to our own language, as a kind, guod pairia 
lingua non recepit. By this means our language is deprived of 
that kind of metre, which is of all others the moft noble and 
folemn, according to what Longinus truly fays of the 
Pax]urnav puluar, suyerssaros Eros nos usyeOoworol.’ 


Our 
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Our author goes farther, and affirms that the effence of our 
language is founded in guantity alone, although we cannot think 
he has fufficiently demonftrated this opinion. 

In the fourth chapter, we meet with great abundance of 
learned obfervations on the Roman accent, confirmed by the 
authority of QuinGilian ; on the affinity between the Latin and 
ZEolic diale&, in regard to accent and genius; of the probabi- 
lity that Homer wrote chiefly in the Holic diale&, which was 
his vernacular tongue ; and that the Jomico poetic diale&t, fo fre- 
quently afcribed to him, is nothing more than his native Aolic : 
on the certainty of the Latin accents being derived from the Zo- 
lic, and of the difference between the Roman apex and accen- 
tual marks, the former being only a horizontal line placed over 
fome long fyllables, to diftinguifh them from fimilar fhort ones ; 
as in falum the adjective, to difcriminate it from /o/um the fub- 
ftantive. — 

In the fifth fe&ion Mr. Fofter proceeds to treat more particu- 
larly on the accent of the ancient Greeks, proving that they 
gave {tri attention to tones as well as quantity ; that the term 
oSUTNSs is ufed by Ariftotle in the accentual fenfe; the words 

fee and Bagesa, by Plato, as fignifying merely the accent of 
the voice in fpeech; and that certain paffages of Dionyfius Ha- 
licarnaffenfis, which have been fuppofed to furnith a conclufive 
argument againft the ufe of accents in general among the 
Grecks, hath either been mifunderftood, mifreprefented, or 
mifapplied. What he fays of the bunglers, who fet certain 
lines of the Oreftes of Euripides to mufic, that they deftroy- 
ed the quantity, merits the attention of the curious rea- 
der. ‘It cannot be imagined, that fo judicious and fenfi- 
ble a writer as Dyonifius, could object to the accents of gene- 
al pronunciation in one part of his treatife, and then contra- 
di&t himfelf in another, where, in the cleareft terms, he {peaks 
f thefe very tones as contributing greatly to the harmony of 
language.” The paffage is quoted by our author. 

In chapter the fixth we meet with farther reflections on. the 
ntroduction, ufe, and accidental abufe of the Greek accentual 
marks, together with an entertaining digreffive vindication of 
riftophanes, the inventor of accentual notation againft the 
afperfions of Voffius, and of the Greek writers of the Lower 
mpire, to whom, Mr. Fofter afferts, learning owes the itrongeft 
bligations. 

In chapter the feventh he demonftrates the miftake of a late 
ngenious writer, with refpect to the acute accent, that it par- 
icipated of the nature of along quantity, was inconfiftent with 
fhort one ; and that the terms ous, in Greek, and acutus, in 


atin, implied the extenfion of found as well as the elevation 
pf tone. 
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Inthe next chapter Mr. Fofter, with great courage and ad- 
drefs, attacks the learned Ifaac Voffius, Henninius, and Sarpe- 
donius, who are equally prejudiced’ againft accents with the 
above writer. Voflius has, without any authority, tranfpofed 
the 4ccentuation of a pafflage in Homer, as it appears in the 
printed editions, becaufe. he alledges it deftroys the metre. His 
method, which he talls the method of the ancients, confifts in 
tranfpofing the acute from fhort to long fyllables, and intirely 
omitting it in a difyllable, which happens to have both fhort, 
contrary to that univerfal rule, ‘ [p/a natura in omni verbo pofuit 
acutem vocem.” .The reader will obferve, fays Mr. Fofter, if he 
will turn back to a former part of this eflay, that Voffius, in 
altering the accents, hath regulated his method of replacing 
them exaétly according to the laws of Roman accents (though 
I believe he was not fenfible of it at that time) thofe very laws, 
which I have in the foregoing chapter tranfcribed from Quinc- 
tilian. Which circumftance alone, notwithftanding Voffius’ 
confidence that his manner of re- adjufting them is agreeable to 
the pronunciation of the ancients, is to me a ftrong proof, that 
he is wrong : becanfe Quinétilian exprefsly mentions a particu- 
lar difference which there was between the Roman and Greek 
practice in acuting their fyllables ; and complains of ‘the Latin 
manner as lefs harmonious and diverfified than the Greek, 
“« Sed accentus quoque cum rigore quodam, tum /ailitudine ipfa 
minus fuaves habemus, quia ultima fyllaba nec acuta unquam 
éxcitatur, nec in flexa circumducitur, fed in gravem vel duas 
graves cadit femper. Itaque tanto eft fermo Gracus Latino ju- 
cundior, ut noftri poete, quoties dulce carmen efle voluerunt, 
illorum id nominibus exornent.” lib. xii. c. ro. 

‘ QainGilian, by clofing this fentence here with femper, as he 
does another oh the fame occafion with nunquam, an adverb, 
(which the beft Roman writers never place at the end of a pe- 
tiod, but on particular occafions, where fome great ftrefs is laid 
on the fenfe of the word) by this, I fay, he feemis to point out 
the very extraordinary inflexibility of the Roman accent; and 
this he remarks a§ oppofite to the nature of the Greek tones: 
for it is in that part of his book, where he draws a parallel be- 
tween the two languages in point of harmony, and fhews the 
inferiority of his own in feveral particulars.” ; 

He is no lefs fevere in his ftri€ures on a particular hypothefis 
of Henninius, and the fyftem regarding accentuation of Sarpe- 
donius. 

Our author’s anfwer to Dr. G ’s Charge againft the Irs 
regularity of the prefent Method of accenting Greek, is fenfible 
and learned. “The pofition of the prefent figns of elevation and 
depreffion of the voice, are proved fo be exaéily conformable to 
the tones of the ancients, and the accounts of this modulation 
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of the voice given by their beft grammarians ; the ccnfiftency 
of the acute accent with fhort quantities is again confidered and 
demonitrated ; and the general do&rine of the Greek philofo- 
phical muficians, with refpeét to the diftin&ion of founds, con- 
cifely ftated. This is a fubje&t upon which the ingenious au- 
thor has fhewn the leatt addrefs, of any touched upoi: in his 
book, although we apprehend it would reflect confiderable light 
upon his fcientific principles, and the ffatural theory of accen- 
tuation with which he began his treatife. Thefe are the points 
debated in the ninth feétion, 

In the tenth Mr. Fofter evincés, that thofe cavillers at accent, 
and fticklers for quantity, neceflarily violate the very quantity 
to which they profefs the moft inviolable attachment, merely 
by rejecting accent intirely. This he effeéts by paflages quoted, 
with the fhort fyllables marked, from Ariftotle, Homer, Livy, 
Virgil, and Horace. Gere we meet with a very pretty criti- 
cifin, on a reading propofed by the celebrated Muretus in a paf- 
fage of Plautus. Mr. Fofter clofes his treatife, with demon- 
{trating the infufficiency of all the reafons yet. affigned for re- 
jecting the prefent fyftem of accentuation, expoftulating with 
modern editors for the extraordinary liberty taken of fuppref- 
fing them; andhe annexes to his effay the elegant Greek poem, 
in commendation of Plato, wrote by M. Mafurus, with a very 
chafte and clofe Latin verfion, to fhew the extraordinary merit 
of fome of the writers of that age, which we unjuftly term bar- 
barous, Upon the whole, this treatife fufficiently démonftrates 
the erudition and genius of Mr. Fofter; but we have been 
forced to omit a variety of curious remarks, becaufe it. is our 
bufinefs to analife, criticife, or review authors, according to 
the degree of their merit; but not to tranfcribe them. 





Art. XI. A Colle&ion of Original Poems. By Scotch Gentlemen. 
In Two Vols. i2mo. Pr. 5s. Dodfley. 


O W well fo ever this colle€tion may be calculated for the 

meridian of Edinburgh, we are afraid it will not anfwer 
on this fide the Tweed: not but that it affords fome fparks of 
genius, which may one day kindle into a brighter flame. 
There is an ode to Memory, and another to Pity, "by the fame 
hand, which abound with poetical imagery. The laft we fhall 
infert, that the reader may judge for himfelf, 


‘ Sweet pow’r that lov’ft the lone recefs, 
Where Virtue fadd’aing with diftrefs, 


liz Still 
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Still drops the filerit tear ; 
Benignant in my yielding breatft, 
May all thy foft affe€tions reft ; 

Oh let them center here! 


By all thy gentleft fons have felt, 
Oh let my bofom ever melt 
In luxury of wo! 
And as the warm emotions rife, 
Let ftreams of forrow fhade my eyes, 
‘ And unreftricted flow. 


From thee, into the human foul, 
The amiable paffions ftole, 

That foften and improve; 
Hence friendfhip to the feeling heart 
Did firft her focial warmth impart, 

And foon ’twas generous love. 


Oh thou, all-powerful to affuage 
The furious ftorms of frantic rage, 
That tear the wounded foul ; 
At thy approach they fwell no more, 
The {till waves fleep upon the fhore, 
Nor madden as they roll. 


Ye happy few, on whom the day 

Shines with a bright unclouded ray, 
Let tender pity find, 

That fhe can itain with tears your eyes, 

And ftill with mis’ry’s moving cries, 
Can melt the foft’ning mind. 


Go, bid the chearing light of morn 
lilume the dungeon dark forlorn, 
Where war’s faid captives lie : 
Go, bid in Poverty’s low cell 
Content and competence to dwell, 
And raife the downcait eye. 


Where Avon ftreams along retir’d, 
By Pity and by Terror fir’d, 
Immortal Shakefpear wrote ; 
And Otway lift’ning to thy ftrains, 
Still wander’d mournful o’er the plains, 
And fram’d each tender thought. 


Behold, with madnefs in her eyes, 
All wild affli€ted Conftance flies, 
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Or finks upon the ground ; 
While ending poor Monimia’s woes, 
The vital tide no longer flows, 

And ail is horror round. 


Yet once again thy foul infufe, 
Awake to grief the Britifh mufe, 
Thy moving fcenes reftore ; 
The fad, the melancholy tale, 
With wo fhall ev’ry heart affail, 
With wo fhall all deplore. 


And now while war is raging wild, 

Swift dart thy influence foft and mild 
Tato the human breaft ; 

And, oh! with gentle peace allied, 

Bid the the mad ftorm of arms fubfide, 
And let the nations reft.’ 


The fame author feems to have miitaken his talent ia at- 
tempting humorous fubjeéts, if we may be allowed to judge 
from his poem, intitled, the Cloaciniad ; a theme on which we 
fhould expe& a poet of Edinburgh would fhine with peculiar 
juftre. In compofing this piece we can perceive he has had 
Swift in the wind. Here is all the dean’s ftench without his 
fpirit; all his ordure without his un@tion, In the collection 
we find fome agreeable light pieces by J. B. Efq; Such as the 
following fong, which we take to be a good-humoured joke 
wpon himfelf. | 


‘ZB , of Soapers the king, 

On Tuefday’s, at Tom’s does appear ; 
And when he does talk, or does fing, 

To him ne’er a one can come near. 


For he talks with fuch eafe and fuch grace, 
That all charm’d to attention we fit, 
And he fings with fo comic a face, 
That our fides are juft ready to fplit. 





B 





is modeft enough, 
Himfelf not quite Phoebus he thinks; 
He never does flourifh with {nuff, 
And hock is the liquor he drinks. 
And he owns that Ned C t, the prieft, 
May to fomething of humour pretend, 
And he fwears that he is not in jeft, 
When he calls this fame C—t his friend.’ 





J 


toa 
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is pleafant and gay, 

For frolic by nature defign’d, 
He heedlefsly rattles away, 

When the company is to his mind. 
This maxim he fays you may fee, 

We can never have corn without chaff ;sx 
So not a bent fixpence cares he, 





B 


.Whether with him or a¢ him you laugh. 


does women adore, 
And never once means to deceive ; 
He’s in love with, at leaft, half a fcore: 





B 


lf they’re ferious, he {milés in his fleeve. 


He has all the bright fancy of youth, 
With the judgment of forty and five : 

In fhort, to declare the plain truth, 
There is no better fellow alive.’ 





The diverting and pi€turefque ode to gluttony, we fhould 
imagine was produced by the fame hand. There is a great 
deal of humour and charatter in the duke of Arg yll’s levee, by 


the late lord Binning. 


Several other pieces in this collection 


deferve to be exempted from oblivion ; in particular, the fol- 
lowing epiftle, which is worthy of the author of Douglas. 


« An Epiftle to the earl of Eglintoun. 


‘ Thou friend of princes, poets, wits, 
And judge infallible of tits, : 
Thou art, yet wilt not be a peer, 

O Eglintoun! thy poet hear. 


My fteed of Pegafean blood, 
Piercy, fo famous and fo good, 
Bending beneath a weight of years, 
Slowly his rapid mafter bears. 


Say, is it fitting that the bard 
Whom Caledonia’s chiefs regard, 
A foot fhould walk, -or by fome jade 
With broken bones in duft be laid? 


My humble with, does not afpire 
To fteed of Andalufian fire; 
Such as brave Bute delights to ride, 
When Corves feels his mafter’s pride. 


Nor covet I the racer kind, 
The flying offspring of the wind, 
Such as were harnefs’d to thy car, 
When Buckborfe, like the god of war, 
Triumphant rode on burning wheels, 
And England fhouted at his heels. 


I only 
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I only want.a nimble nag, ( 
Not prone to fall, nor apt to flag ; 
Strong with the tempefts to centend, 
Which on my carelefs head defcend ; 
When through the depth of winter’s clay, 
O’er the wild Lammermuirian way, 
*Midft rain, and hail, and fleet, and fnow, 
At midnight’s murky hour J go. 


O would fome god to me impart 
For once, Medea’s magic art, 
Not ancient kings, nor beauties old 
Should buy the gift with all their gold 
My Piercy’s youth I would reftore, 
And make him what he was of yore, 
When like the fun he took his way, 
Rejoicing in his ftrength all day. 


But fince thefe miracles are o’er, 
And age {pares neither horfe nor whore, 
Thee I intreat, Olympic Jord! 
Whofe deeds Newmarket {trains record, 
Find me a fteed without delay, 
Such as a poet’s purfe can pay.’ 





Arr. XII. Lhe Viceroy : A Poem. Addreffed to the Earl of Hali- 
fax. 4to. Pr. ts. Payne. 


HIS fweet mufe hath felected her theme with fo much 

propriety, and tempered her praifes with fuch truly attic 
elegance, as muft render her melodious notes equally pleafing 
to the ears of the noble lord, whofe patriot admigiftration is 
celebrated, and of the happy people, whofe gratitude is re- 
corded. Ireland, fo lately the feat of difcord and faétion, af- 
fords now the molt pleafing {pectacle of peace and harmony, 
owing wholly to the prudent conduct of the earl of Halifax. 
The Irifh parliament, fenfible of the benefits deduced from the 
wifdom and moderation of his government, addreffed his ma- 
jefty for an augmentation of the appointments for the fupport 
of his dignity ; and his lordfhip, confcious that he had only 
difcharged the duty of a faithful minifter, generoufly declined 
this honourable teftimony of national-applaufe. Our tune- 
ful bard fings the gratitude of the one, and the probity of 
the other, in fo enchanting a ftrain of claffic elegance, as we 
doubt not will prove the moit grateful offering to difinterefted 
virtue. 


li4 ‘But 
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¢ But O! ye fifters of the facred fpring, 
To fweeteft accents tune the polifh’d lay, 
The mufic of perfuafion! You alone 
Can paint that eafy eloquence that flow’d 
In Attic ftreams, frym Halifax that flow’d 
When all lérne liften’d. Albion heard, 
Aud felt a parent’s joy: no more, fhe cried, 
No more fhall Greece the man of Athens boaft, 
Whofe magic periods {mvoth’d the liftening wave 
Of rapt Ilyffus. . Rome fhall claim no more 
The flowery path of eloquence alone 
To grace her conful’s brow ; for never {poke 
Himeria’s viceroy words of fairer phrafe, 
Forgetful of Alpheus’ haftening ftream, 
When Arethufa ftopp’d her golden tide, 
And call’d her nymphs, and call’d her thepherd fwaing 
To leave their {weet pipes filent. Silent lay 
Your pipes, Hibernian fhepherds. Liffey fmil’d, 
And on his foft hand lean’d his dimply cheek, 
Attentive; ‘* Once fo Wharton fpoke,” he cried, 
** Unhappy Wharton! whofe young eloquence 
Yet vibrates on mine ear.” Whatever powers, 
Whatever genii old, of vale or grove 
The high inhabitants, all throng’ d to hear. 

Sylvanus came, and from his temples grey 
His oaken chaplet flung, leit haply leaf, 

Or interpofing bough fhould meet the found, 

And bar its foft approaches to his ear. 
Pan ceas’d to pipe——a moment ceas*d 
Sufpicion grew, that Phebus in difguife 
His ancient reign invaded: down he caft, 
in petulance, his reed, but feiz'd it foon 
And fill’d the woods with clangor. Meafures wild 
The wanton fatyrs danc’d, then liftening ftood, 
And gaz’d with uncouth joy.’ 


for then 





The image of Liffy’s leaning his foft hand on his dimply 
cheek, while he liftens to the perfuafive eloquence of Halifax, 


is exceedingly poetical ; nor can the reader pafs over the fol- 


lowing lines, without difcovering the glowing pencil of ge- 


nius. 


‘ Spirits of ancient time, to high renown 
By martial glory rais’d, and deeds augutft, 
Atchiev’d for Britain’s freedom! Patriot hearts, 
That fearlefs of a tyrant’s ieeeeeening arm, 
Embrac’d your bleeding country! o’er the page, 
Where hiftory triumphs in your holy names, 


O'ey 
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O’er the dim monuments that mark your graves, 
Why ftreams my eye with pleafure? ’Tis the joy 
The foft delight that thro’ the full breaft flows, 
From fweet remembrance of departed virtue ! 


‘ O Britain, parent of illuitrious names, 
While o’er thy annals memory fhoots her eye, 
How the heart glows, rapt with high-wondering love, 
And emulous efteem! Hail, Sydney, hail! 
Whether Arcadian blythe, by fountain clear, 
Piping thy love lays wild, or Spartan bold, 

In freedoin’s van diftinguifh’d, Sydney, hail! 
Oft o’er thy laurell’d tomb from hands unfeen 
Fall flowers ; oft in the vales of Penfhurft fair 
Menalcas, ftepping from his evening fold, - 
Lifteneth ftrange mufic, from the tiny breath 
Of fairy minftrels warbled, which of old 
Dancing to thy {weet lays, they learned well.’ 


The opening of the poem is no lefs picturefque and beau- 
tiful; and we may recommend the whole as a compliment 
worthy of the ingenious author of a tender paftoral on the 
Death of Adonis; a conje&ure, in which we may poffibly be 
miftaken. 





Art. XIII. 4 foort IntroduGion to Englifo Grammar : with critical 
Notes. 8vo. Pr. 3s. Millar. ) 


s* Nam ipfum Latine loqui eft illud quidem in magna laude 
ponendum : fed non tam fua fponte, quam quod efta ple- 
rifque negletum. Non enim tam preclarum eft fcire Latize, 
guam turpe nefcire ; neque tam id mihi oratoris boni, quam 
civis Romani proprium videtur. Cicero.” 


“JHE very fenfidle author of this performance juftly ob- 
ferves in his preface, that the Englifh language, what- 

ever other improvements it may have received, hath made no 
advances in grammatical accuracy, during the laft two hundred 
years; that, of all the prefent European languages, it is by 
much the moft fimple in its form and conftru€tion; fo eafy and 
obvious indeed, that our grammarians have thought it hardly 
worth while to give us any thing like a regular and fyftema- 
tical fyntax. He complains that a grammatical ftudy of our 
own language makes no part of the ordinary method of in- 
jtruction, which we pafs through’ in our childhood; and it is 
very feldom that we apply ourfelves to it afterward: that much 
praGice in the polite world, and a general acquaintance with 
the belt authors, are good helps; but, alone will hardly be 
fufficient ; 
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fufficient : much lefs will what is commonly called learning 
ferve the purpofe. He fays it will evidently appear from the 
notes fubjoined to the following pages, that our beft authors, 
for want of fome rudiments to inftruct them, have fometimes 
fallen into miftakes, and been guilty of palpable errors in point 


of grammar. This may be very true; but we will venture 
to fay, that molt of the folecifms produced in thefe notes, are 
either owing to inadvertency, to a kind of poetical licence, or 
to an acquiefcence in vulgar modes of expreffion ; inafimuch as 
they are in general deviations from the common -_rules of the 
latin grammar, which every perfon of the leaft education muft 
underftand., He takes notice that the plain way of teaching 
grammar, is to lay down rules, and to illuftrate them by ex- 
amples. But befides fhewing what is right, the matter may 
be farther explained by pointing out what is wrong. He re- 
minds us that univerfal grammar cannot be taught abftrafted- 
ly: it muft be done with reference to fome language already 
known, in which the terms are to be explained, and the rules 
exemplified. The learner is fuppofed to be unacquainted with 
all but his own native tongue ; and in what other, confiftently 
with reafon and common fenfe, would you go about to explain 
it to him? Toenter at once upon the fcience of grammar, and 
the ftudy of a foreign language, is to encounter two difficulties 
together, each of which would be much leffened by being 
taken feparately, and in its proper order. For thefe plain rea- 
fons, a competent grammatical knowledge of our own lan- 
guage is the true foundation upon which all literature, pro~ 
perly fo called, ought to be raifed. If children were firft 
taught the common principles of grammar by fome fhort and 
clear fyitem of Englifh grammar, they would have fome no- 
tion of what they were going about, when they fhould enter 
into the latin grammar ; and would hardly be engaged fo 
many years, as they now are, in that molt irkfome and difh- 
cult part of literature, with fo much labour of the memory, 
and with fo little affiftance of the underftanding. A defign of 
this kind gave occafion to the treatife now before us; the chief 
end of which was to explain the general principles of gram-: 
mar, as clearly and intelligtbly as poffible. Quere, Whether 
according to the ftri&t rules of grammar, it ought not to be, 
‘«* as clearly and intelligibly as it is poffible to explain them ?” 
The author fays it was calculated forthe ufe of the learner, 
even of the loweft clafs: but, in our opinion, fome parts of it 
feem calculated for children only, and others cannot be under- 
ftood without a previous knowledge of logic and critical learn- 
ing. Witnefs the following note. ‘ To fhew in what manner 
the fubje@ is to be joined with his predicate, the copula between 


them is effeted with a particle, which from the ufe of it is 
called 
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called modus, the manner or mod2. Now the fubje& and 
predicate may be joined together either fimply, or with fome 
kind of limitation; and accordingly thefe modes are primary or 
fecondary.’—Witnefs many criticifms on, and quotations from 
the original text of the new teftament. 

Our author begins with a definition of grammar, and pro- 
ceeds to explain the nature of letters, fyllables, words, article, 
fubftantive, pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, prepofition, 
conjunétion, and interjection. All thefe are illuftrated by apt 
examples, through their différent inflections, declenfions, and 
conjugations ; and the notes abound with inftances of impro- 
priety from the moft celebrated Englifh authors. Then he 
analyfes the ftruéture of fentences ; and concludes with an 
effay on punétuation. The reader will be furprifed to meet 
with fuch a number of folecifms even in our beft authors. 





«¢ A good character fhould not be refted on as an end ! but 


employed as a means of doing ftill farther good.” 
Atterbury’s Sermons. 


‘*¢ His wrath, which one day will deftroy ye both.” Milton, 


«« Attend to what a /efér mufe indites.” Addifon. 

«* A dreadful quiet felt, and worfer far—” Dryden. 

«< Knowing that you was my old mafter’s good friend.” 
Addifon. 


«© Would to God you avas within her reach.” 
Lord Bolingbroke. 





«¢ T am juft now as well as when you was here.” Pope. 
- — ‘* O Thou my voice infpire, 
** Who touch’d Ifaiah’s hallow’d lips with fire.” - Pope. 


«* Juflt of thy word, in ev’ry thought fincere, 
«© Who daew no wifh but what the world might hear.” Pope. 





—_ ** All this thou wert——” Pope. 
«¢ Before the Sun, 
*< Before the Heavens thou wert.” Miltox. 
‘* 1 knew thou wert not flow to hear.” Addifon. 
** The rules of our holy religion from which we are infinite- 
ly /werved.” Tillotfon. 
‘© Whofe number was now amounted to three hundred.” 
Swift. 
«< [ think it by no means a fit and decent thing to wie 
churches.” Atterbury. 
«© And in triumph bad rode.” - 
‘© [ have’ chofe | ’ Milton. 
This perfeé&t man.” 


‘* A fecond deluge learning thus o’er-rua, 


«« Raptinto future times the.bard deguz.” 
Pope. 
«* And the monks finifh’d what the Goths Jegan.” 


“Mr, 
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*« Mr. Miffon has wrote.” Addifon, 
«© Had not arofe.” Swift. 
«¢ This nimble operator will ave fole it.” Swift 
** Silence 

Was look eve the was ware.” Milton. 
«s A free conititution, when it has been fhook, &c.” 

Lord Bolingbroke, 
«« Sure fome difafter Aas befell.” Gay. 


There is a furprifing redundancy of fuch improprieties, the 
affemblage of which will; we hope, prove a warning to living 
authors, againft falling into the like blunders. 

It muft be allowed that the author of this introduction to 
grammar, is extremely well qualified to write upon the fub- 
je&. He feems to be a complete philologift, well acquainted 
with the antient dead languages, and particularly verfed in 
the Saxon, which gave birth to the Englifh. His rules are 
juft, concife, and explicit: his examples well chofen and fatis- 
factory: yet his method of arrangement, is, to our apprehen- 
fion, a little esbarraffed, fo as not to be eafily comprehended, 
or retgined by young beginners, 





as 


Arr. XIV. An Effay on the Bite of g mad Dog. By Daniel 
Peter Layard, M. D. Member of the Royal College of Phyf- 
cians in London, and of the Royal Society. 8vo. Pr. zs. 6d. 
Rivington, 


HE bite of a mad doe is attended with fuch horrible 
fymptoms, that it becomes in an efpecial manner the 

duty of every phyfician, and indeed of every man, to commu- 
nicate to the public, all his experience and obfervations on 
this fubje&t. Dr. Layard feems to have been actuated bya 
motive of benevolence in compiling this little treatife, which is 
dedicated to Sir Edward Wilmot. In the preface, he tells us 
from Celfus, that the practice of medicine ought to be ra- 
tional ; an obfervation which reafon might have fuggefted, 
even if Celfus had never been born, His defign, he fays, is 
to fhew that the fmall advances in the knowledge of this difeafe, ~ 
(the bite of a mad dog) and the ancertainty of its cure, are 
owing to the prejudices and vulgar errors, which have always 
proved of the greateft hinderance to the progrefs of every 
icience ; but particularily of the art and pra@ice of medicine ; 
to examine into the nature of ,thofe hideous fymptoms that 
diftinguith the difeafe ; to demonftrate the inefficacy of thofe 
medicines which have been deemed fpecific in the cure of it; 
gid to explain and confirm from practice, the only remedy 
‘ which 
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which he thinks capable of preventing and curing the hydro- 
phobia. 

After the preamble of a fhort introduion, he makes fome 
general obfervations on the faliva, fome of which might as 
well have been omitted ; for example, ‘ The faliva of a man, 
an horfe, a monkey, and even of a dog, is not poifonous, nor 
even when they are provoked to anger.’—-Who ever thought 
it was? He then proceeds to explain the caufe of madnef§ in 
dogs, from Palmarius; and gives, from his own knowledge, a 
remarkable inftance of this kind, produced by cold. He re- 
cites from different authors fome cafes of animals which have 
been infected by the fole contact of a mad dog’s faliva, al- 
though they were not bitten or wounded: interweaves.a patch 
of theory on the putrefaétion of the humours’; and proceeds 
to defcribe the figns of the canine madnefs, in the following 
words. 

‘ The madnefs, which through cold, feizes thefe animals 
like a phrenzy in winter, comes on fo fuddenly, as to afford 
no time for obfervation or caution, ‘and many inftances might 
be produced of houfe-dogs or others, biting their mafters and 
keepers, without the leaft previous notice; and. of the fame 
furious effeéts being raifed in the perfon bitten, by means of 
the acrimonious falts contained in the blood of the animal, and 
now let loofe and difcharged in its faliva. 

‘ In all feafons of the year, but particularly in fummer and 
autumn, the madnefs arifing from a putrid ftate of the blood 
doth not come on fo fuddenly: there are manifeit figns of the 
animal being ill ; the progrefs of the difeafe is gradual ; and 
either quicker or flower, according to the elafticity and re- 
fiftance of the folids, and the degree of putrefcence, and acri- 
mony of the falts circulating in the fluids. 

‘The figns of a dog goingto run mad, are thefe. He is 
firft feized with a fhaking and trembling, then grows thin, 
feems dejeéted, hides himfelf, refufes to eat or drink, hangs 
down his ears and tail, fneaks away growling, howls at times 
in a particular manner, flies upon ftrangets, and carries his 
head as if he were fleepy. His eyes are watery, his noftrils 
drawn clofe, and difcharging mucus, his mouth open, and 
running with his tongue dry, and of a bilious colour. 

In the fecond degree of madnefs, which is by far the moft 
dangerous, a dog forgets his mafter, lays hold without 
diftin&tion, of every perfon or animal who comes in his way, 
and without barking, bites and tears whatever he feizes. He 
now cannot fwallow, and turns away at the fight of water. 
He opens his mouth wide, pants for breath, froths confidera- 
bly, hangs his tongue quite out, which now turns of a livid 

color. 
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colour. His eyes are inflamed, and of afiery red. He at times 
runs on furioufly, at other times ftands or lies down as if ftu- 
pid, or half afleep; particularly during the remiffion of the, fe- 
--ver, which conftantly attends thefe fymptoms, and whofe pa- 
roxyfms, and exacerbations are regular. In this condition, all 
other dogs fhun him, and if they cannot well avoid him, they 
yield, and endeavour to footh him. 

¢ There are feveral methods recommended by Palmarius and 
others, to difcover whether a dog is mad that thas bit a perfon, 
and has either made his efcape, or been killed before the figns 
of madnefs could be obferved. Firft, to apply a pultice of 
bruifed walnuts to the wound, and let it lie on the whole 
night, and then give it to chickens. for food, and if the dog 
which has efcaped is mad, the chicken will die in a day or 
two. Secondly, to fop up the blood running from the wound 
with a piece of crumb of bread, and offer it to dogs to eat, 
which they will refufe, if the dog was mad ; or to feed fawls 
with the fame fop, which will kill them in twenty-four hours, 
if the dog was imthat dangerous ftate. Another method ad- 
vifed, where the dog has been killed, is to rub his mouth, jaws 
and nofe with a piece of bread, fo as to moiften it with the 
faliva, and in the fame manner offer it to dogs, or to feed fowls 
with the fame intention.’ 

He obferves that the firft effects of a poifonous faliva, appear 
rarely before the third day; fometimes not till the thirtieth or 
fortieth : that it generally fhows itfelf.at the full or new moon, 
when a fharp pricking pain is felt in the part where the bite 
was given, although the wound fhall have been healed fome- 
time: that the pain afcends and fpreads itfelf all over the mufcles 
of that limb, caufing a wearine(s; then darts up towards the 
throat and heart, occafioning a weight on the precordia, a 
great oppreffion, a continual inquietude attended with fighings 
and fobbings, a dullnefs and love of folitude: that the patients 
mind begins to be affe&ed; he grows peevifh and angry ; heis 
difturbed in his fleep, reftlefs, and frequently awakened by 
frightful dreams. In the fecond ftage of this difeafe, all the 
above fymptoms increafe: then come on flufhing heats, a burn- 
ing heat at the pit of the ftomach, naufea, vomiting of dark 
and vifcid matter, particularly a deep coloured and porraceous 
bile ; a fever attended with horrors, tremblings, fub{ultus teu- 
dinum, and convulfions. A great thirit, drynefs of the throat, 
hoarfenefs, difficulty of fwallowing liquids, but a poffibility of 
admitting folids, a copious difcharge of the faliva like froth, 
which the patient avoids fwallowing, acoftivenefs, priapifms, or 
furor uterinus and delirium. 


‘ In the laft ftage, the patient is in the greateft fury; his 
mad- 
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madnefs increafes with every exacerbation, and the remiffions 
are attended with a cold fweat, as the pulfe-and fever fail : yet 
in the whole courfe of his fury he continues in his fenfes, and 
is fo far from ‘being mifchievous or attempting to bite, that he 
is afraid of doing harm, and cautions the by-ftanders, left he 
fhould lofe his fenfes and prove hurtful to them. 

‘ His appearance now grows fhocking to behold. His eyes are 
inflamed, ftaring, and wild; the tears flow involuntarily, his 
noftrils are fpread, his mouth open, his tongue hanging out, 
rough and black ; his voice extremely hoarfe, his thirft intole- 
rable, terrified at the fight of any liquid, particularly of water, 
and indeed of any fhining or pellucid objeé& ; as any thing white, 
a looking-glafs, &c. He froths at the mouth, endeavours to fpit 
at the by-ftanders. Such is the fenfibility of the nerves, that a 
glaring light, the leaft noife, or the fmalleft breeze of cool air, 
throws the patient into horrors, fpafms, and convulfions. The 
lait figns are, an extenfion and rigidity of all the nerves, a total 
inability of fwallowing liquids, a dread not only at the fight, but 
even at the mention of them, a vertigo, general convulfions, 
and death; which, from the time this fatal difeafe is manifeft, 
happens moftly on the third day, although it feldom exceeds 
the fourth.’ 

In fection IT. he treats of the hydrophobia, and'here we have 
quotations in Greek and Latin, from Hippocrates, Aretzus, 
Ceelius Aurelianus, Le Clerc, VanSwieten, and the lord knows 
who. The hydrophobia is a fymptom fo ftrongly marked, that 
we have no occafion to confult either Greek or Trojan on the 
fubje&. But our author has produced feveral inftances, one of 
them very curious, from his own praétice, to prove that the 
hydrophobia, or horror of water, isa fymptom common to feveral 
difeafes, particularly in cafes attended with fpafmodic contrac- 
tions of the nerves of the throat, and intreafed by the violent 
paffions of the mind, chiefly anger and fear. 

In the third fe&tion, the doétor explains the different methods 
of cure, among which he very juitly reje&ts with abhorrence, 
the liver of the dog eaten raw or boiled, as an abfurd piece of 
fuperftition, which may be attended with the moft fatal confe- 
quences, the bile contained in the liver being vitiated even to a 
degree of poifon. He ridiculesthe practice of eating a curd 
made of a fucking puppy’s milk, or rather, we fuppofe, of a 
bitch’s milk ; and a hair of the mad dog; and prefenting a 
hyzna’s fkin to the perfon bitten, or laying a piece of it in a 
linen rag on the wounded limb. Nor does he lay much ftrefs 
on the root or {fponge of the cynorrhodon or dog-rofe, which 
was reckoned fo efficacious in Sicily as to acquire the epithet of 


fanatodos, or alk he2l, With refpeét to the feveral theriacas, 
con- 
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confections, and {pecific antidotes, hitherto recommended to exs 
pel this virus, he is of opinion they are much better calculated 


to affift the mifchievous effeéts of it. We, however, bez 
leave to diffent from this opinion.—If the difeafe is in effect a 
putrefaction of the juices, (as the dottor declares it to be) and 
this putrefaction is attended with fpafms, © old fweats, finkings, 
and tremblings, we apprehend that a proper ufe of fome of the 
theriacas, which are compofed of antifeptics, cardiacs, cepha- 
lics, and diaphoretics, would ftrengthen the fiomach, fupport 
the vis vite, comfort the nerves, remove fpafms, quicken the 
circulation, and promote a diaphorefis, which, of all other dif- 
charges, is the molt likely to carry off any vitiated ferment in 
the blood. 

In examining the methods of cure hitherto prefcribed, the 
do&or thinks the application of cupping glafles to the wound, 
with fcarification, to be ineffectual; and generally we believe it 
will be found of little fervice, unlefs it could be done immediate- 
ly after the bite is received. Sucking the wound may be dari- 
gerous to the operator, and cannot be depended upon asa cure. 
The practice of enlarging the wound, cutting out the whole 
piece, {caring the part with the actual cautery, applying cauf- 
tics, or irritating corrofive ointments, blifters or drawing plaifters, 
he thinks are needlefs feverities. Here we fhall beg leave to 
mention a little incident which fell under our own obfervation. 
A phyfician being bitten in the flefhy part of the palm, by a fu- 
rious maniac, initantaneonlly applied the part to the chimney 
grate, which was almoft red hot, and burned a deep efchar, 
which feparated in due time, and was healed without any bad 
confequence. Our author feems to be dubious about iffues, 
about the pickle of fast and vinegar rubbed upon the wound to 
refilt acrimony and putrefaGiion ; the lixivium of oak afhes and 
brine to wafh it ; emollient cataplafms, with or without opium; 
poultices of forrel, rue, roafted onions, bruifed gailic, leeks, 
yeaft, muftard feed, falt, and oil of fcorpions, oil and wine 
mixed, and the anus of an old cock applied to the wound, 
Bleeding ad deliquium, he obferves, has been pra&tifed with great 
fuccefs in fanguine plethoric conftitutions. He difapproves of 
plunging into the fea, as equally dangerous and ineffectual ; 
and his averfion to this method, feems to arife from the teiti- 
mony of a few authors who have feenit mifcarry. We leave it 
to the reader to judge, whether a few cafes ought to weigh 
againit a practice which is fuppofed to be attended with fuch 
genéral fuccefs, Certain it is, when the patient has a remark- 
ably delicate fyftem of nerves, and a natural dread of water, a 
compulfive immerfion may produce bad effeéts. We know 
that tranfports of fear and anger have fometimes proved fatal ; 
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but, we will venture to fay; that plunging in the fea, will ge- 
nerally fpeaking, be attended with advantage, even in this 
terrible difeafe. It will; by ftrengthening the fyftem of the 
folids, enable :hem to propel their fluids with increafed vigour, 
and confequently promote the fecretions of fweat, perfpiration; 
and urine. Perhaps fome part of the fea-water may be ab- 
forbed by the lymphatics, and mixing with the juices, prevent 
putrefa@tion : if irideed, this virus occaflons putrefaétion, 
which (by the bve) we do not believe, any more than we bea 
lieve that the mixture of yeaft, occafions putrefaétion in the 
infufion of malt, with which it ferments. Be that.as it may 
we are perfuaded that a great number of perfons bit by mad 
dogs have never had any bad fymptom, even tho’ no precau- 
tions have been taken; in the fame manner, as many have 
converfed with difeafed women, without being -infe&ted with 
the lues veriereas arid fome have been inoculated with the 
variolous matter, without having the fmall pox. There are 
certain circumftances in the communication of the poifon, and 
peculiarities in the conftitution, fometimes unfavourable to its 
reception. Many perfons, no doubt, have reéeived the canine 
virus, and expelled it by their own internal force, before it had 
time to pfoducé the worft fymptoms. We can declare from our 
é6wn obfervation, that great numbers bitten by dogs fuppofed 
to be mad; have, by a courfe of immerfion in the fea, efcaped 
evety utitoward fymptoth. It is generally very difficult indeed 
to afcertain the madnefs of the biting animal; and altogether 
impoffible to prove that thofe patients, who were dipped, would 
have had the hydrophobia, if this precaution had not been 
taker. At ahy rate, it is worth while to quiet the apprehen- 
fions of thofe wHo Idok upon this as a fure preventive. In all 
cafes where the nerves are concerned, fancy has a powerful in- 
fluence : to this alone, one would think, muft be owing the 
tflicacy of thofe confecrated fcapularies, or bits of cloth, given 
to perfons bit by a mad dog, in the abbey of St. Hubert at 
Liege ; fo efficacious, that, if we may believe the teftimony of 
the inhabitants, there is no inftance of their having mifcarried. 

Dr. Layard, in mentioning the famous pulvis antilyflus, fays 
it was profeffedly ordered by Dr. Mead, as a powerful diuretic, 
and in that quality, a prefervative againit the progrefs of the 
poifonous faliva of a mad dog. Bur all the world is now con- 
vinced that it will not anfwet the purpofe. Deffault, on the 
fuppofition that the mifchief arofe from worms in the dog’s fa- 
liva, introduced the mettiod of mercurial un@tion, which, about 
four and twenty years ago, was adopted, improved, and made ' 
public, by Mr. John Douglas, furgeon in London. It under 
went further alteratiotis by Du Choifel, apothecary to the Jefuit 
miffion at Pondicherry in the Eaft- indies, and is by far more 
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efficacious than the Chinefe medicine brought over by Sir 
George Cobb, confifting of mufk and cinnabar. Dr, James 
values himfelf upon being the. firft who prefcribed mercurials 
internally for this difeafe: but it is not very clear, that, fo 
taken, they anfwered the purpofe fo well as the external undtion 
of ftrong mercurial ointment. 

Our author, in his fourth felion, gives the cafe of a young 
lady, a patient of Dr. Hale of Salifbury, who had the hydro. 
phobia from the bite of a mad dog, cured by blifters, and tak. 
ing internally the cinnabar antimonij with the pulvis ad gul- 
letam. Then we have an abftra& of the cafe of Elizabeth 
Bryant, cured of the hydrophobia, by Dr. Nugent, with mufk, 
cinnabar and opium. ‘The curious cafes that follow are of 
perfons bit by a mad dog, who were cured by the mercurial 
unétion, reinforced with other medicines. 

He concludes with dire&tions for ufing the union by way of 
preventive, and as this is the moft ufeful part of the eflay, we 
fhall infert it for the benefit of our readers. 

‘ The part bitten fhould immediately be cleaned from the 
faliva of the mad dog, and the wounds encouraged to bleed, 
carefully clearing the blood away; then half a dram of the 
mercurial ointment, known by the name of unguentem ceru- 
leum fortius, or the ftronger blue ointment, fhould be rubbed 
in, and repeated night and morning, increafing or leflening the 
quantity, as it may prove neceffary. Sanguine conftitutions 
will require bleeding ; leucophlegmatic, relaxed, and _ bilious 
ones, fhould be vomited with ipecacuanha wine, with or with- 
out oxymel of fquills, which will cleanfe the ftomach and bowels 
from the putrid bile, and acrid faliva, that has been difcharged 
into them; and in the advanced ftage, when liquids begin to 
pafs with difficulty, if it be requifite toempty the ftemach and 
bowels, after plentiful bleedings, fome grains of ipecacuanha 
and white hellebore root may be given in a bolus, made up 
with the oxymel of fquills. ‘Thefe vomits will be lefs apt to ir- 
ritate the prime viz, than either turpeth mineral, or any anti- 
monial preparation. 

‘ Doétor Mead’s pulvis antilyffus may then be taken every 
morning, in warm milk, to procure the urinary difcharges, 
while the mercurial fri€tions are continued ; and if thefe are in- 
clined to falivate, an emollient clyfter; or a purge, with man- 
na, cooling falts, and rhubarb, may be given. Rhubarb, either 
in powder, or the fyrup, will be beft adapted to children. 
Clyfters are recommended in all ftages by Dr. Default, pro- 
feffor Boerhaave, and Dr. Mead; and are to be compofed of 
fuch ingredients as the cafe may require, whether emollient, 
or coolers. After the mercurial ointment has b2en ufed four or 
five days, and the patient purged with fome of the abovemen- 
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tioned medicines, or, if neceflary, with crude mercury, divided 
with turpentine, and mixed with rhubarb, or by mercurius 
dulcis, well fublimed, and mixed with rhubarb ; then it may 
be proper, in fome cafes, efpecially where the fpafms are fre- 
quent, to give the cinnabars, either with or without mutk, as 
perfumes agree or difagree with the patient : indeed there are 
inftances wherein mufk has not been difagreeable to the fto- 
mach, although the perfon could not ufually bear the fmell of 
it. The cinnabar powders are to be taken every fix or eight 
hours, with a julep of rue water, pennyroyal water, tincture of 
caftor, and fome common fyrup, or in a glafs of arrack alone, 
or with water. 

‘ Intender conftitutions, antifpafmodic and antihyfteric medi- 
cines may be ufed, towards the end of the cure; but nature 
in this difeafe, no more than in any acute diforder, is not to 
be overcharged with medicines: for, as Dr. Morton obferves, 
“« an officious overloading feldom goes off unpunifhed.” And 
care. muft be taken, left, inftead of ftrengthening the nerves, 
they fuffer not by too much irritation. 

‘ Such patients as can, without fear, be prevailed upon to 
go into the cold bath, willingly and of themfelves, may com- 
plete their cure by that immerfion ; but force, or too earneft 
perfuafion, are cautioufly to be avoided. 

‘ The diet to’be kept, during the mercurial friions, which, 
as hath been faid, are to be repeated according to the cafe, and 
intirely depended upon, is to be light and nourifhing, neither 
high-feafoned, nor acrid: in the worft ftages, a moderate 
quantity of wine may increafe the inflammation; whereas wine 
may be of ufe in the beginning, and in a dejected ftate. White 
meats will fuit the ftomach beft; and milk pottage, water- 
gruel, polenta, that is, a deco&tion of oatbread toafted, and 
toaft and water, may be drank : as likewife an infufion of black 
currants ftalks and leaves, or baum tea fweetened with black 
currant jeliy: thefe two laft will better fuitin the inflammatory 
ftage. 

‘ So far from confining the patients to their room, or 
houfe; exercife, company, and diverfions, are to be encourag- 
ed : for the mind being as much affected as the body, the cure 
will be much forwarded by a proper application to the paffions, 
avoiding all converfation relating to madnefs, or mad dogs, 
Dr. Default relates the fuccefs which attended thefe directions 
which he gave to a lady of Bourdeaux, who, under the courfe 
of mercurial fri€ions, conftantly vifited her friends, went to 
concerts, and other public places. 

‘ Thus far the cure is only preventive of the hydrophobia, 
and defigned for the milder progrefs of the difeafe, and alfo 
when it is complicated with hypochondriac. or hyfterical fym- 
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ptoms; but in the confirmed ftate, when the hydrophobia ap- 
pears, the a&tual cure is to be performed by copious and re- 
peated bleedings, cooling clyfters, often adminiftred, of barley 
water, nitre, honey, and vinegar; and, after thefe evacua- 
tions, it may be allowable, in cafe of 4 confiderable flow of the 
faliva, to apply a blifter round the neck, to take off part of the 
difcharge, as fucceeded in Dr. Hele’s remarkable obfervation : 
this is the only time wherein blifters can be fafely applied. 
But the medicine chiefly to be depended upon is the mercurial 
ointment, which is to be rubbed in three times a day, and 
continued till the fymptons deereafe, and the difcharge from the 
glands of the mouth thew it is proper to lefien the quantity of 
the ointment. 

* When the throat and ftomach will admit of liquids, the 
fame method, above mentioned, may be purfued, towards 
compleating the cure.’ 

We fhall clofe this article with a fhort cafe in point, which 
fell under our own obfervation. Soon after Mr. Douglas pub- 
lifaed his method, a. baker’s boy was, during a fevere froft, 
bit in the nofe by a tanner’s dog, in fuch a manner that the 
tip of the nofe was divided from the adjacent parts, and hung 
by the extremity of one of the alz. The furgeon, to whom 
application was made, was in doubt whether he fhould not 
{nip off the detached part, as it feemed to be quite cold, livid, 
and infenfible; however, refolved to give it a chance for re- 
uniting, he replaced it with two ftitches, dreffed it up with 
the balfam. terebinth. warm; and ordered half a dram of 
ftrong mercurial ointment to be rubbed into the patient’s 
groins morning and evening, on the fuppofition that the dog 
(which was killed immediately after the accident) had been 
mad. [In fix days the dreflings were removed, when the parts 
appeared perfe€tly united, and healed without further trouble. 
The un&ion was continued a week longer, and gentle cathar- 
tics adminiftred between whiles, to prevent its affe€ting the 
mouth of the patient, who recovered perfectly, without having 


felt one difagreeable fymptom. 
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Art. XV. De Inferiptione quadam Aigyptiaca Tasrini inventa et 
CharaGeribus ZEgyptiis olim (F finis Communibus exarata Idolo 
cuidam atiquo in Regia Univerfttate fervato ad utrafque Academias 
Londinenfem € Parifienfem rerum Antiquarum inveftigationi &F 
fiudio prepofitas data Epijtola, per 'Furbervillum Needham. 
Rome, 1761. 
i &. T gives us a particular fatisfaction, when it happens to be 
in our: power to oblige our readers with any new difcoveries 


in the fpacious regions of literature ; and this is greatly increafed 
when 
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when the author is our countryman. ‘The members of the lite- 
rary world are undoubtedly as folicitous for their refpeétive 
claims in the republic of fcience, as thofe of the political, for 
their difcoveries or conquefts, and both parties frequently make 
encroachments on the property of others. This at leaft is the 
practice of our neighbours, who feem equally ambitious of uni- 
verfal monarchy, both in the political and literary world, and 
who feldom fail to afcribe to themfelves every improvement and 
difcovery in the latter, as they have hitherto been notorious for 
obtaining, either by force or cunning, what beit fuited them in 
the former. 

This little differtation bids very fair to elucidate fome circum- 
ftances in antiquity and ancient hiftory, which have hitherto 
been entirely unknown, or only the wandering and variable fub- 
jects of conje&ture. The hifiory of the Egyptians, and origin 
of the Chinefe, concerning which the Jearned have fo long dif- 
puted, will probably be fet in a true light by this fortunate dif- 
covery, and the enemies of revelation, and the fcripture hiitory, 
will be driven out of their only remaining fubterfuge, the Chi- 
nefe chronology. 

Our author expreffes a very juft contempt for fuch trivial ar- 
guments, and a laudable zeal for revelation in the following 
words, p. !. 

‘Aaimum mihi non parum commovit nuperrima przfatio 
operi, quod jam jam in lucem prodiit prefixa *, Quis non 
indignaretur rem tants momenti facetiis, nullius pene faporis, 
fcurrarum & mimorum more traari. ‘ Mendaciis Sincnfium a 
nobis longo maris terreq; tractu diflitorum per fas & nefas ute- 
unq; litandum eft, ut proteratur facrorum codicum auctoritas, 
& hiftoria fabulofa prorfus, vel ipfis finenfibus fatentibus, ubi 
agitur de illius imperit principio & antiquitate, obfervationibus 
aftronomicis, ipfum antewntibus diluvium, muniri falfo dicitur, 
cum prime ab ipfis finenfibus eclypfis defignata cozva folumfit 
circa citciter vocationi Abraham.’ 

In the fubfequent pages Mr. Needham informs us, that there 
is at Turin a buit, the materials, ornaments, and workmanfhip 
of which, manifeftly thew it of Egyptian original ; but the moft 
remarkable circumftance in this remnant of antiquity, is, that 
the face and breaft are almoft covered with charatters of a very 
fingular form, and of which no perfon as yet has attempted an 
explanation. It has, in general, been called the buft of Ifis, 
being a companion to that celebrated table well known among 
the antiquaries. Some, indeed, have placed its origin in the 
lower empire, and afcribed the characters to fome of the whim- 
fical and extravagant notions of the Gnoftic and Valentinian 
heretics ; but there is not the leaft foundation for fuch a con- 

efture, and the elegancy of the workmanfbip, and neatnefs of 
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the character, evidently thew it the production of a more po- 
lifhed age. Upon an attentive furvey of this figure, our au- 
thor imagined that the characters bore fome refemblance to the 
Chinefe, from their pofition and difunion, which feemed to indi- 
cate that each of them comprehended a word. What induced 
him to entertain this conjeCture, we fhall give in his own 
words, p. 10. 

‘ Czterum quod me magis immediaté tune temporis Taurini 
affecit, & in hanc injecit fufpicionem direété, fimul et in difqui- 
fitionem quam inflitui, infpe@io fuil nuperrima duorum volu- 
minum, quz antiquitatum Herculanarum defcriptionem conti- 
nebant. ‘Tot picture fimul in unum intuitum coacervatz, ar- 
chiteturam omni modo variatam, & ornamenta diverfi generis 
ex “cypto derivata referentes, que ftylum eodem tempore fi- 
nenfem plane redoluere, intimam illarum gentium unionem, et 
commune focietatis vinculum, vel colonia facta ab una ad alte- 
ram regionem, vel unitis commercio nationibus ad oculum de- 
monftravere. Percurrat hoc intuitu candidys quicunque fimul 
& oculatus index, fecumq; videat, fi cafu tanta rerum & ftyli 
fimilitudo accidere patuerit.’ 

Upon this our author had an exa& copy taken of the buft 
and infcription, which he had fome thoughts of fending to 
China, to fatisfy his curiofity. But accidentally meeting with 
at Rome a learned Chiriefe, a native of Pekin, who fuperin- 
tends the books and manufcripts in that language in the Vatican, 
he fhewed the in{fcription to him; but he could not, on the firft 
view, give him any information, being only acquainted with 
the modern alphabet (if we may fo call it) of hiscountry; but 
being afked, whether ever any other charaéter had been in ufe 
among the Chinefe, he replied, That that which their ancient 
writers, of which they have a great number, made ufe of, was 
greatly different from the modern, and that it was preferved in 
their dictionaries, and affixed to the prefent charaéters of a fimi- 
lar fignification. Upon this he took the infcription to examine 
it more narrowly ; and to our author’s great furprize, brought 
him, in a few days, a very fatisfa€tory explanation. Mr. Need- 
ham takes a good deal of pains to prevent any fufpicions falling 
on this perfon’s integrity, who, he fays, had never feen this 
buft ; but knew from the infcription not only its fize, but alfo 
the kind and colour of the marble it was made of. He was alfo 
an entire ftranger to the hiftory and antiquities of Egypt, and 
totally unacquainted with the difpute among the learned about 
the origin of his own country. We fhall give the conclufions 
our author draws from this difcovery, in his own words, p. 51. 

‘ Ceterom ut uno intuitu que fparfim dixi jam recolligam, 
& veritates inde enatas le€tori indicem, fimul & fubfidia quz ad 


partem hiftoria antique elucidandam, llam gypti, que ob- 
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fcuriffima eft, ex hac inveftigatione derivari poterint; non ex- 
inde direété colligere licebit primas finenfes colonia fa&ta, ut olim 
fepé fiebat, ex Egypto manaffe, quamvis & hoc fibi facile perfu- 
adere quis poterit, qui omiffa omni alia confideratione multitudi- 
nem incolarum illius regionis immenfam ab omnibus pene hifto- 
ricis notatam, fimul & oceanum: per mare rubrum orientem ver- 
fus apertum confideraverit, cum extenfo, quod olim exercuerunt 
ZEgyptii, commercio; nec exinde ullatenus confequitur Agyp- 
tios & Sinas eadem lingua ufos fuiffe ; poteft enim fieri, ut re- 
giones illz  orientales jam a barbaris indigenis, prout hiftorici 
finenfes narrant, anté excultos mores, vel, ut melius dicam, anté 
vifos Egyptios occupate fuerint, qui non linguam quam ante 
poffederant, & quz,barbariem fad adhuc redolet.ex monofyllabis 
diffonis pené tota compatta, fed folum fcripture genus hoc cha- 
racterifticum, & ex natura fua univerfale, artes, {cientias, mo- 
res, five virtutes morales, & gubernandi vim didicere. Linguam 
autem primitevam & barbaram, vel puram, vel faltem parum im- 
mutatam & politam Agyptiorum confuetudine retinere pote- 
rant, & folum hoc fibi ab ipfis derivare, & adoptare -fcribendi 
genus, ratione habita non ad linguam Agyptiacam, fed unicé 
ad ideas his charaéteribus expreflas, quas & fermonis fui nativi, 
imo etiam & lingue fue fyllabis feparatim fumptis eodem tem- 
pore applicaverunt. Hoc evenit modo, quod eft fcripture ge- 
neri plané convenit, ut nationum omnium finitimarum finenfi- 
bus, five in continenti degant, five infulas prope fitas occupent, 
una quezque chara€teribus utatur finenfibus, & facile libros 
horum hominum, fed nativo fermone perlegant, quamvis lin- 
gua finenfis fit illis plane ignota. Qui charaéteres numericos 
omnibus communes Europeis, quos unaquaq; gens fermone fuo 
nativo perlegit, confiderat, hoc quod modo dixi de finenfium 
charaéteribus facile intelliget : una mihi ratio fat fortis modo 
occurrit, ut diverfam fuiffe Sinarum & Agyptiorum linguam 
exiftimem, quod finenfs litteras B. D. R. X. Z. quarum alique, 
fi non omnes A-gyptiis familiares erant ; non admittant, ne 
quidem. pronunciare valeant.’ 

We think the following arguments, if founded on fa&, as 
we believe they are, very conclufive againft the boafted anti- 
quity of the Chinefe, p. 58. : 

‘Cum maxima fignorum fymbolicorum abundantia, quorum 
olim fuit ufus apud Agyptios familiariffimus, adhuc fuper eo- 
rum monumenta appareat, & nulla pene, vel raraadmodum 
horum veftigia etiam in pervetuftis Sinarum codicibus, vel aliis 
quibufoe monumentis illius imperii inveniantur, neq; horum 
fymbolorum vel minimam habeant ideam finenfis recentiores, 
/Egyptios primos fuiffe artium & fcientiarum inventores, Sinafq; 
longé praeceffiffe fatis conftat. Uno verbo, harum duarum 
_gentiam unam ab altera litteras derivaffe inveftigatione ,ha¢ 
Kk 4 | plane 
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plane demonftratur; finarum vero fcientia fecundo folum litte- 
rarum ftatui cozva eft, & primi ftatus nulla vel pauca admo, 
dum veftigia retinet. Rurfaus fi Sinarum gens colonia ab 
JEgypto facta manaffet, vel artibus & fcientiis inveniendis & 
ftabiliendis Lgyptios precefliffet, pyramides, obelifcos, ftatuas 
coloffales & alia ejus generis monumenta fignis fymbolicis ex- 
grata apud eos inveniflemus. Humanz uature artiumg; ftaluj 
infantili fat hujus generis conveniunt, quibus ftupifiunt homines 
rudes opera, ut pueri magis delectantur monftrofis fabulis quam 
fimplici veritate quantumvis compta fuerit & eleganter repre- 
fentata, Quid autem vel cujus rei memoriam apud Sinas inve- 
nimus quz antiquitatis ab ipfis fibi vendicate nobis fidem facit? 
nihili prorfus, nifi quod ab Agypto jam florenti facile fatis una 
cum mercibusinferri poterat.’ 

Mr. Needham, in order ta procure more fatisfaction in this 
affair, colleé&ted feveral Egyptian charaéters from the various 
monuments of that country ftill extant at Rome; and giving 
them to the ahovementioned Chinefe, he, in a fhort time, found 
all or moft of them in his diétionary. lt may perhaps feem 
ftrange to fome perfons, how a language of fo peculiar a na- 
ture can be formed into a diftionary; but their method is to be- 
gin with the moft fimple charaéters, and proceed to the more 
complex. Our author propofes to have this book rendered of 
more general ufe, by employing this learned Chinefe to affix ta 
each charaéter its fignification in Latin. 

. As a further proof of his hypothefis, he alfo made the follow- 
ing experiment. He reflected that the ftudy of aftronomy was 
of great antiquity, both amongft the Egyptians and Chinefe ; 
and that the characters peculiar to that fcience being only in the 
hands of the learned, were not liable to change as thole of 
common ufe. He accordingly colle&ted a tew of the ancient 
ZEyptian aftronomical characters, in order to compare them 
with thofe the Chinefe at prefent make ufe of, and the evident 
fimilarity even exceeded his moft fanguine expectations. 

Upon taking a view of the various Egyptian infcriptions at 
Rome, Mr. Needham obferved, that fome of them confifted 
wholly of chara@ers, others wholly of hieroglyphical, or fym- 
bolical figures, and others were 4 compofition of both; from 
which he draws this pertinent conclufion: ‘ Hine fatis facile 
mea opinione colligitur, quod & natura rei convenit, antiquiora 
illius gentis monuymenta nullos, vel pene nullos, fi cum fym- 
bolis comparentur, exhibere charatteres, puris, vero quafi con- 
ftare fignis fymbolicis ; quoniam enim fenfu antea quifque quam 
mente utitur, primum fcripture genus, ut & nuper apud Mexi- 
canos invenimus, fymbolicum plane erat, & picture quedam 
fpecies. Hoc fimplicitati priorum temporum fat conveniebat, 
hoc & intelleétui humano in materiales prius & fenfibiles ideas 
erumpenti.’ p. 4a. ° The 
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The method our author propoles to come at the true mean- 
ing of all the Egyptian infcriptions, by. the affiftance of the 
Chinefe lexicon, we think bids very fair for fuccefs : he intends 
to begin with thofe that confift folely of charaéters, and to pre- 
ceed to the mixed and purely fymbolical. * Non folum igitur 
fenfum aliquando integrum ad ob{curiffimam inter omnes alias 
hiftoriam illuftrandam eruere hoc modo plane poffibile eft, fed 
& ubi plurimi ra, 0 characteres, & in ipfa figna fymbolica 
quz intérveniunt, lumen hac methado injici poterit, quod cer- 
tam fymboli fignificationum, nullo dubio interveniente, deter- 
minabir. . Ad eundem modum apud nos fatis frequenter evenit 
ut obfoletum, vel aliterignotum verbum pluribus aliisin eadem, 
phrafi bene notis intertextum lumine elucefcat, & innotefcat 
alieno. Nec temere forfan fpem inanem me concepiffe quis 
credet, fi & gloffarium quoddain indies augendum, & his fym- 
bolis explicandis aptum inftipui poffe paulatim fperaverim. Ute- 
unque res evenerit, hac mihi pro prefenti tempore proponere 
fat placet, fed & exequi ftatutum eft, quantum per tempus & 
tenuem fimul rem licuerit ; nec fine certis impenfis hac fieri 
poflunt, nec multum forte ob Bibliopolarum infamem venalita- 
tem proficere licebit, qui inter opera quz prodire conantur, 
obftetricum Agyptiacarum.more antiquo mares fuffocant, fz~< 
minas, & ea que ad voluptatem corruptofq; mores refpirant ; 
fovent & nutriunt.’ p. 44. 

We have been the more particular in feleéting the principal 
articles in this little ingenious performance, for the amufement 
of our readers, as but few of them.may have an opportunity of 
fecing the original ; and we cannot but congratulate the lovers 
of antiquity in general, in having fo fpacious a field opened for 
their refearches, and our countryman in particular, in being 
the fortunate difcoverer. Mr. Needham has given us a print of 
the buft and infcription, together with .an explanation of the 
latter; and for the fatisfaction of the curious or doubtful, has 
placed in an oppofite column the modern Chinefe characters, 
with references to the feveral pages of the dictionary, where they 
may be found. 





Art. XVI. Diffrtatio Hiftorico-Theologica de Chrifto Aurofew. 
Pars prior quam prafide Gottfried Lefs S. 8. Theolag. Prof: Publ. 
Extraordin. &§ Societat. Latin. Jenens. Membr. Honorar. In 
Auditorio Maximo Die 15 Decembr. 176% defendet Jacob 
Ephraim From Marienburgenfis. . 420. 3 


T HIS Teutonic differtation is very orthodox, very learned, 
and very dry. 


Art. 
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Art. 17. The Medical Works of Richard Mead, M. D. Phyfician 
to his late Majéfty King George II. Fellow of the Royal Colleges 
of Phyficians at London and Edinburgh, and of the Royal 
Society. 4to. Pr.18s. Hitch and Hawes. 


HE great reputation of Dr. Mead is alone fufficient to 

recommend an edition of his medical works, which we 
believe were never before publifhed intire.in any language, As 
moft of his treatifes were written originally in Latin, they could 
prove but of little ufe to the bulk of retailers of medicine, 
whofe knowledge of this language extends no farther than 
gueffing at the meaning of a barbarous znigmatical prefcrip. 
tion ; it was ufual, therefore, to have them tranflated into Eu- 
glifh, in order to render them more generally beneficial. Hence 
it is, that Dr. Mead has been brought down to the level of an 
ordinary writer, when {tripped of that truly claflical elegance 
and purity which eminently diftinguifhed all his performances, 
and efpecially that beautiful treatife, entitled, Monita et Pre- 
cepta Medica, in which he appears to tread clofely in the footfteps 
of the chafte and polite Celfus. Senfible of the injury done to 
his reputation by the avarice of bookfellers, the doétor declares, 
in his laft work, called Medica Sacra, ‘that whoever fhould in- 
tend to publifh an Englith verfion of this book, will do it, not 
only againft his will, but likewife in dire& oppofition to that 
equitable law, whereby every man has the abfolute difpofal' of 
his own property ;’ from which we may infer, that he was by 
no means fatisfied with the former tranflations. Neverthelefs, 
the editor of the prefent edition acquaints us, that his tranfla- 
tion of this very piece, was not only approved but revifed by 
Dr. Mead ; an affeveration which we have no reafon to difpute, 
as it appears to be faithful to the original. However, as the 
work can be ufeful only to the learned, and contributes little or 
nothing to the practice of phyfic, we could wifh it had been 
inferted in the original language, the purity of which confti- 
tutes its greateft excellence. The fame reafon which with-held 
the editor from tranflating the Harveian Oration, and the Epif- 
tle to Dr. Friend, upon the Small-pox, ought to have prevailed 
in this inftance likewife. 

Prefixed to this edition is a fhort life of Dr. Mead, which may 
ferve to gratify the curiofity of thofe who defire to become ac- 
quainted with the birth, rife, and circumftances of a man 
equally eminent in his profeffion, and in the Republic of 
Letters. 7 
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Art. 18. The Life, Travels, and Adwentures of Chriftopher Wag- 
ftaff, Gentleman, Grandfather to Triftram Shandy, originally 
publifbed in the latter End of the laf Century. Interfperfed with 
a fuitable Variety of Matter, by the Editor. The Whole being in- 
tended as a full and final Anfwer to every Thing that bas been, or 
feall be, written in the Out-of-the-way Way. Jn Two Vols. 
12mo. Pr. 6s. Hinxman. ' 

We have perufed thefe two volumes, written by a _profeffed 
wit, without ftumbling upon a fingle incident or expreffion, 
that has any tendency to confirm the pretenfions of the author, 
anfwer the expectations of the reader, or gratify the withes of 
the publifher. But poflibly this biographer may join with Ho- 
race, in preferring 
Seriptor delirus inerfque videri, 

Dum mea deledtant mala me, vel denique fallant 


Quam JSapere et ringi. q 








Art..19. 4 Help to the Study of the Scriptures: or, A New and 
Complete Hiftory of the Holy Bible. Containing every Thing meme- 
rable in the Old and New Teftament, as well as the Apocrypha. 
By a Clergyman of the Church of England. Adorned with Va- 
riety of beautiful Copper-Plates. 12mo, Pr. 2s. 6d. Hinx- 
man. 

The intention of this little performance appears from the 
title-page : as to the execution, it is fuch as intitles the author 
to regard. 


Art. 20. Homer Traveftie: Being a new Tranflation of the Four 
Firft Books of the Iliad. B} Cotton, junior, Towbich is prefixed, 
Some Jmall Account of the Author. 8vo. Pr. 2s, 6d. Marriner. 


As this gentleman profeffes to write for a dinner, we heartily 
excufe all the abufe thrown out againft the Critical Reviewers, 
and with that his burlefque humour may have fecured him a 
place at the plentiful table of his patron, Mr. Goodman, whom - 
he celebrates as the mirror of bookfellers. 


Att.21. Dialogues of the Living. Svo. Pr. 2s. Cooke. 
‘«*Tis from high life high chara&ters are drawn.” Pope. 


Whether the author of thefe Dialogues would have us believe, 
from his motto, that he frequents the company of the great, we 
fhall not pretend to determine. To thefe curious colloquia he 
has affixed the initials of names belonging to fome remarkable 
perfonages, that now figure on the, theatre of the public, 


fiatefmen, eritics, poets, and players; and if thefe be theit 
fentiments 
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fentiments which he has put into their mouths, they are very 
“ Jittle obliged to him for publifhing their converfation. Very 
likely this drawer of charaéters from high life, may be found 
high exalted in fome garret about Snow-hill, or White-friars. 
That fuch is his attitude we judge from the talents here difplayed, 
as well as from a dirty low falfehood thrown out againft a per- 
fon fuppofed concerned in the Critical Review, by way of re- 
venge, probably, for having undergone an unfavourable fen- 
tence in fome former production, as inane and infipid as that 
which now lies before us. 


Art. 22. The Orators. As it is now performing at the New Theatre 
in the Hay-market. . Written by Mr. Foote. 8vo. Pr. 15. 6d. 


Coote. 
** Where more is meant than meets the ear.” J/ Penferc/fo. 


Mr. Foote-has revived in England what was called the middle 
comedy among the Greeks, in which the characters of real per- 
fons were exhibited under feigned names: but he has improved 
it by a fpecies of imitation, to which the Athenians were {tran- 
gers. Their dramatic authors contented themfelves with de- 
{cribing the charaéters, and fometimes, as in the ancient come- 
dy, the very habit of particular men: Mr. Foote does more. 
He, as it were, metamorphofes himfelf into the very individual 
whom he means to reprefent, and not only ftrikes off the ridi- 
culous part of his charaéter with the moft happy ingenuity ; but 
alfo mimics his air, manner, voice, and gefticulation, to the 
aftonifhment of his audience. 

The profeffed defign of this piece, is to ridicule the tafte 
which at prefent prevails for leftures on oratory ; and fo far we 
difapprove of the plan, as it interferes with a laudable defign of 
enabling our fellow-fubjeéts, from the extreme parts of the 
ifland, to fpeak the Englifh language with propriety. In other 
refpeéts the piece abounds with fhrewd remarks, {pirited fatire, 
and ftrokes of native humour; but great part of the entertain- 
ment is loft to thofe who have not feen the reprefentatjon, 





Art. 23. 4 Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl of E———--—+t, 
on the prefent critical Situation of the Britifh Miniftry. Containing 
Remarks on the prefent State of Affairs at Home and Abroad; and 
on the Expediency of the War in Portugal. 8vo. Pr. 1s. Nicoll. 


This author writes with good fenfe and moderation, fteering 
a middle courfe between the violent difputes which now agitate 
the people, in refpe& to the prefent and the paft adminiftration. 
He is far from fubfcribing to the affertions of thofe who varnith 
the late m —r, with the moft extravagant en¢omiums, as 





a confummate ftatefman, and immaculate patriot. On the 
4 other 
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other hand, he feems to have a very indifferent opinion of the 
abilities of the prefent m y. He fays, one of them has 
been taxed with partiality, and he feems to think the charge is 
jaft ;- yet, in order to fweeten this unpalatable reprehenfion, he 
records a remarkable inftance of his integrity, which we thall 
infert as a leffon to all future minifters. 

« Haying mentioned the word partiality more than once, I 
fhould here explain my meaning. I would not be underitood 
to mean, that the E— of B e has fhown bis in excefs; but 
in fome ‘o4-3,ces he has been too free; and his intereft would 
be advancea, particularly with this nation, if he confidered all 
the king’s fubje&s with the fame eye, It is abfurd to condemn 
a minifter, becaufe he is a Scotchman—an Irifhman—a native 
of Orkney, or a native of the woods of America—lIf he is a 
Briton (for I would have all our brother fubjects of that name) 
and a man of abilities—if he loves his country, and is defirous 
of ferving it—let him bea minifter; but while our glorious and 
impartial monarch fheds the benign influence of his benevolent 








difpofition equally og all his fubje&ts—let fuch a minifter tread 


in his maftet’s fteps, and equally confider all.—I cannot here 
omit mentioning an inftance of impartiality, highly to the ho- 
nour of -the nobleman now in queftion. When I call him in- 
experienced, I am not prejudiced againft him ; but can fee his 
virtues as well as his faults. In the Jate revolution in the mi- 
niftry, he fent for Sir John T———r, member for L n, 
and {poke to him as follows. ‘* Having enquired your charac- 
ter, Sir, I find you are not only a man of abilities in -public 
bufineis, but have the reputation of being an honeft one in 
private life; as thofe are the men I chufe to have at my board, 
I have fpoke to his m—~——-y, to requeft him to confer the ho- 
nour of afeat on you. Receive it not as a mark of dependence 
on me asa minifter, but act for the k—g’s fervice to the beft 
of your abilities. Condué& yourfelf in the houfe, as you did 
before, and know no guide, but that of integrity.” A noble 
fpeech, and worthy the higheft praife ! equally to the honour 
of him who fpokeit, and him to whom it was addreffed. Happy 
would it be, if all minifters conferred their favours with the 
like confideration: this was given unfolicited, and quite unex- 


peed.” 





Art. 24. An Ode to the Right Hon. the. Earl of Lincoln, on the 
Duke of Newcaftle’s Retirement. 4to. Pr. Gd. Kent. 


With refpe& to the poetical merit of this'Ode it is a very 
elegant compliment, not unworthy of the moft polifhed ages ; 
fuch as might have been deémed a juft tribute of applaufe to 
the beft Roman or Britith patciot in retirement. How far fuch: 

| an 
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an offering is due to the virtues and ad n of his grace the 
D—ke of N c tle, is quite another confideration. 





Art. 25. A Differtation on Daniel’sProphecy of the Seventy Weeks. 
By Richard Parry, D. D. Author of the Defence of the Bifoop of 
London. Sve. Pr. 1s. Dicey. 


This Differtation (the author tells us) is publifhed with a 
view of its being ferviceable to the Jew, the Chriftian, and 
Deift. ‘The former acknowledges the authority “of the fcrip- 
tures which foretels the Meffiah : the latter alfo * “nfeTes the 
accomplifhment of thofe fcriptures in the perfon of Jefus: the 
other believes neither. Toeach of thefe, Daniel’s predi&ion 
of the weeks, if rationally explained, and impartially attended 
to, may perhaps be of ufe. The Jew may from thénce be 
convinced, that Jefus, notwithftanding his fufferings, was the 
Meffiah. The Chriftian will be confirmed in this truth, and 
the Deilt, if open to conviction, may be led to acknowledge, 
that the teftimony of Jefus is the fpirit of prophecy. 

The doctor takes a great deal of pains, and dilplays a world 
of learning and ingenuity, in afcertaining this doubtful chro- 
nology. He refutes Collins, Lightfoot, and Jackfon ; correéts 
the great Newton, dean Prideaux, and other writers on this fub- 
ject ; and, after all, we fhould not be furprifed to fee himfelf 
corrected by fome fubfequent commentator, teeming with cu- 


rious conjectures. 


Art. 26. A Treatife concerning the Gofpel-Method of being righteous: 
Wherein is confidered the Nature, Neceffity, and Efficacy of Repent- 
ance; and fome Paffages of the New Teftament, relative to that 
Subje@, are attempted to be explained, and fet in a clear Light. 
To which is added, A foort Form of Prayer for a Family. 8vwvo. 
Pr. 1s. Longman. 


We have received much edification from this fenfible treatife, 
which explains the dutiesof morality fo well, and enforces them 
with fuch energy, that we cannot but recommend it to the fe- 
rious perufal of all Chriftians, as well as to thofe who waver in 


the faith. 


Art. 27. An Occafional Review of the Prebendary of Litchfield’s 
Sermon, and Addrefs to the People called Quakers: With a more 
mature Examination of the Remarks of bis Opponents, S. Fothergill, 
end Jj.Phipps. Jn @ Letter to a@Friend. By John Johnfon. 


8vo. Pr. 1s. Johnfon. 


Difputes in religion turn out leaft of all others to. the ad- 


vantage of the reader, becaufe both the -parties deduce their 
argu- 
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arguments from the fame authority, and confequently accufe 
each other of ignorance, or wilful mifreprefentation. We 
therefore induftrioufly avoid declaring our fentiments in con- 
troverfies, where, probably, our judgment would not. be al- 


lowed to be definitive. 


Art. 28. An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Literary Property. 
8vo. Pris. Flexney. ~ 


We have not feen a fpeculative point argued with more re- 
finement and accuracy -than the fubjeét of this little pamphlet; 
namely, what degree of right and property an author hath in 
the fentiment, form, and compofition of his book. A letter 
lately addreffed to a member of. parliament, in which the wri- 
ter endeavours to eftablifh the property.of authors in the pro- 
dudtions of their imagination, appears to have given birth to 
the prefent publication. As this performance fell probably 
into the hands of fome of our colleagues, we can fay nothing 
with refpe&t to its merit, only that fome of the arguments are 
here refuted with great addrefs and ability. The intention of 
our author’s inquiry is to prove, that copy is not fufceptible of 
property ; and if it were, that it is not capable of a perpetual 
exclufive poffeffion. After tracing the origin of this pretended 
property, he demonftrates the affinity between this and other 
rights which the law hath never protected ; fhews the perni- 
cious influence it would have upon literature, and proves, that 
the very notion of an original incorporeal right, is inconfiftent 
with the neceflary qualification of property, as defined by the 
beft writers in jurifprudence, and the laws of nature. Not- 
withftanding fome of the arguments appear rather fpecious than 
folid, and the conclufion bears a little hard upon genius, we 
muift confefs it is deduced with precifion, erudition, and ta- 
lents. 


Art. 29. A ferious Addrefs to the Vulgar. In which the Charafter 
and Abilities of a certain Nobleman, and the Prejudice againft the 
Place of bis Birth, ave impartially confidered. 8v0. Pr. 6d. 
Hooper. 


This is a very fenfible ‘and feafonable pamphlet, calculated ' 
to remove certain prejudices infufed into the minds of the peo- 
ple againft the prefent miniftry, by a faétion of chagrined, dif- 
appointed, pretended patriots. 


Art. 30. 4 Colleftion of ridiculous Stories, 12mo, Pr. ts. Ode 
Hinxman. 


Being a complete demonftration that the author is a wifeacre, 


and the publifher mo conjuror. 
Art. 
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- Art. 31. A Digeft of the New Militia Law; which received thé 
Royal Affent, Aptil"8; 1762. By Richard Burn, LZ. Z. D, 
12mo. Pr. is. Millar. Ve 


Thofe who defire a thorough acquaintance with the prefent 
conftitutional eftablifhment of the militia, may confult this per- 
formance to advantage. 


Art. 32. The Thankfgiving Hymn of Adam, on his Recovery from 
Sicknefs. A Verfion from Gefiner. By Samuel Boyce. To 
which is annexed, An Ode in Honour of bis Majefty’s Birth- Day, 
as it was performed at the Turk’s-Head, in Gerrard-ftreet, So- 


ho, before the Society of Artifis. 4to. Pr. 1s. Williams. 


It is no more than juitice to this untutored bard, to con- 
fefs that he has given additional beauty to the fublime hymn 
of the ingenious Geffner, which the reader may perufe in the 
profe tranflation of the Death of Abel, by Mrs. Collyer. 


Art. 33. No Acceptance with God by Faith only. A Sermon preached 
before the Uniwerfity of Oxford, at St. Mary’s Church, on Sun- 
day, July 19,1761. With a Poft{cript, containing fome Stri@ures 
on the Subjtance of a Sermon lately publifoed by the Rev. Mr. Ma- 
dan. By John Allen, M. 4. Vice-Principal of St. Maty-Mag- 
dalene-Hall. Pudblifbed at_the Requeft of Mr. Vice-Chancellor. 
8v0. Pr. 6d. Whilton. 


We recommend this difcourfe to the perufal of all thofe en- 
thufiafts, who, feduced by a miftaken interpretation of a text 
in one of St. Paul’s epiftles, aferibe juftification in the fight of 


God, to faith alone. 


Art. 34. 4 compendious Defcant of tke Autogeneal and the An- 
thropos Glories of Chrift ; or, The Crown of Crowns fet upon 
the Head of Kidz Jefus. Wherein is difplayed his Glory as Jeho- 
vah by Nature, and his mediatorial Glories as the Meffiah and Sa- 
wiour of bis People. 8v0. Pr. is. 6d. Lewis. 


The fanatical age of the commonwealth of ‘England, never 
produced any thing more ridiculous, extravagant, and unintel- 
ligible, than this twelvepenny worth of religious infanity. 


Soe 
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coouNt of the conver- 

fion of a deift 5 _applaud- 

“ -ed 361 
— of the- toptesl applica-~ 
-tion of the fpange, &c. ap- 
proved of ” 440 
Addrefs to one of the greateft 
gentlemen in the world ; ri- 


diculed : 159 
—— to the city of London ; ; 
fcope of 163 


Adventures of ' Sir’ Launcelot 
Greaves; fpecimien of, with 

' remarks 427 
Anecdotes of painting in Eng- 
land. By Mr. Horace Wal- 
‘pole; analyfis of, with ftric- 
tures, annem, &c. 233, 
388 

Angelices and Fergufia, a tale ; 
~ ridiculed 78 
Annual regifter for 1761; ac- 
count of 484 
Anfwer to the obfervations on 
the papers’ relative to the 
rupture with Spain; cha- 
wacter of. 359 
Arguments againft aSpanith war; 
remarks on 72 
Artaxerxes, an Englifh opera ; 
obfervations on 
Art’ of fpeaking; &c. extracts 
of, with remarks and cha- 
racter 169 
~—— of fhort-hand improved. 
By D. Lyle, A. M. reflections 
on, with a recommendation 
the 

ame Of poetry, on a new 
plan; heads of, with ap- 
probation 429 


Aftronomia accurata, &c. By Ro- 
bert Heath ; ridtculed 29 
- Vou, XII, Fuly 1762, 
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polo king of Poland ; dias 
-) rater of ALA B20 
Aulii Perfii Flacci fatyra; cha- 
racter of, with remarks 435 
Aithintie account of the pro- 
. ceedings of the ftates of Hol- 
. dand, &c. fobRante of 264 
B. 

Ba filowite (John) emperor of 
Ruffia; fome accouhtof 350 
Batori (Stephen) portrait of 117 
Battle of the players ;cenfuted 
' 268 

+— of Lora, a poem; cha- 
“racer of ' 364 

a A a poem ; remark on 


166 
Brown beer, a poem; obferva- 
tion ‘on 1 ib. 


Buffon (M. de) hisnatural hif- 
tory of the horfe; remarks 
- on, with quotations, and a 
| yecommendation™ | 93 
Buffy and Satan, a fragment ; 
cenfured * ' 65. 
C. 
Céfimir H. anecdoteof 116 
Caufes of the war between G. 
“Britain and Spain’; feope of) 
‘and charaéter } 359 
Charge to the poets of the age. 
» By W. Whitehead; Big; re- 
\ fleuonson 89> + © 268 
Chriflianity true — ; remark 
On « | 435 
Chrift’s temptations real facts ; 
 obfervations: on 437 


| Gircumfantial account relating 


’ to Mifs Bell, &c. By Mr. T. 
Holland ; refleétions on 158 
Citizen of the world, &c.-ex- 
tracts from, and approbation 


of’ 397- 
ColleGion of original. poems ; 
Ll Specimens 








te 


fpecimens of, and charac- 


ters 
»—— of ridicuious ftories ; cen- 
fured 523 
Compendious defcant of the au- 
togeneal glories of Chrift; 
cenfured 524 
Concife differtation on the hu- 
man paflions, &c. remark 
on 77 
Confolatory epiftle to the mem- 
bers of the old faction ; ri- 
diculed 74. 
Conflitutional queries ; obferva- 
tion on "93 
~—— querift;cenfured 360 
Continuation of the addrefs to 
the city of London; re- 
marks on 265 
Crazy tales; remarks on, with 
quotations 475 
Cub at Newmarket, a tale; 
ftri€ures on 273 
Curfory remarks on once read- 
ing a letter to a great man, 


é&c. cenfured 74 
D 


Day, an epiftle; cenfured 362 
Death of Abel; attempted from 
the German of M. Geffner ; 
applauded 76. 
Defeés of an univerfity educa- 
tion, &c. obfervations on 161 
Defence of the Englith Eait In- 
dia company againft the 
Dutch ; commended, with 
temarks 350 
Dialogues of the living ; ¢en- 
fured 519 
Dige? of the new militia law ; 
commended 524 
Difccurfe upon the origin of the 
inequality among man&ind ; 
extracts from, with tirictures 
and charaGer 100 
Difsases of the bones, &c. tran- 
 fiated from the French, by 


495° 


E X. 


Mr. S. Ingham, furgeon; ree 
commended; with reflections, , 
&c. 346 

Differtation on the caufes of the 
difficulties:.of Jearning the 
Englifh; language ; account 
of, with animadverfions 160 

Diffrtatio hiftorica-theologica, 
&c. cenfured 517 

Difertation on Daniel’s prophe- 

.. cy of the feventy weeks ; re- 
marks on, . . 522 

Due/s (licenfed) refle&jons on 

439 
| E. 

Ecclefiafes, a-philofophical and 
critical effayon. By M. Def- 
voeux; fpecimens of, with 
remarks and a recommenda- 
tion 32 

Elegia {cripta in coemeterio ; 
commended 273 

Elegies of Tyrtzus, tranflated 
from the Greek; extratts 
of, and charaéter 167 

Elegy. written, among the tombs 
in Weftminfter abbey ; ap- 
plauded >: 364 

Elemenis of. criticifm; copious 
account of, with {pecimens, 
remarks, &c. 185, 285, 365 

England, Hittory: of. By D, 
Hume, Efq; refle&ions gn, 
with extracts, &c. 58, 84 

Epifile from Lady Jane Gray to 
Lord Gajlford Dudley; ap 
plauded 271 

——— to the author of the four 
farthing candies ; cenfured 
272 

—~— on poetical compefition ; 
remarks on 363 

Efay on the different nature.of 
accent, &c, analyfis of, with 
reflections, extras, &c. 489 

Efay (fecond) on the medicina} 
yirtues of hemlock ; extracts 


from, 
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from, with obfervations 
12 

Bjzy on economy ; corhmend- 
ed 80 

Efais hiftoriques fur PAngle- 
terre, defign of 7 

Effays and meditations on va- 
rious fubjects ; approved of, 
with remarks 442 

Examination into the condutt of 
Mr. P——~ ; cenfured 73 

Exbortation, a poeth; character 
of *: Teen 

Expofition geometrique des prin- 
cipales. erreurs Newtonien- 
nes, &c. animadvertions on 

43! 
F, 

Familiar explanation of the po- 
etical works of Milton ; ri- 
diculed 433 

Farmer's retutn from London, 
aninterlude; applauded 362 

Fingal, an ancient epic poenr ; 


account of, with fpecimens, - 


and approbation 45 
Florizel and Perdita: or, the 
winter's tale. : Altered from 


Shakefpear; obfervations on, ’ 


with commendation 157 
Four genuine letters, &c. re- 
mark on 267 
Four farthing candles, a fatire; 
character of, with advice 272 
Frederician code; refleGtions on, 
with a character and quota- 
tions i 
Free mafon’s anfwer to a pam- 
phlet, entitled) Jachin and 
Boaz ; remark on 360 
gf hints from an honeft 
"man ; cenfured 70 
~—— complaint againft the 
Englifh Eaft India company 
by-the Dutch; fubftance of 

>. 438 

Full expofitiom of a pamphlet, 
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called obfervations on the 
papers, &c. commended 438 
G 


Gentlemen and ladies aresdefired 
to tear off this leaf, &c. cen- 
fured 439 

Ghoft ! &c. ridiculed Site PJ 

H. 

Hafen Slawkenbergius, (the 
life and amours of) defign 
of, and charadter 76 


- Hayter (Dr. Thomas) fome ac- 


count of 357 
Hecuba, a tragedy; plan of, 
with remarks, &c. 
Henry I. and: IL: ‘charagters of 
64, 8 
Help to the ftudy of the fcrip- 
tures; approved of 519 
High tate, a fatire ; approved 
of 16 
Hiftory of John Sobiefki, king 
of Poland ; cenfured 76 
( univerfal) modern part, 
vols. 34, and 35; {pecimens 
of, with remarks, and coth- 
mendation 107, 385 
of the chevalier John 
Taylor, &c. ridiculed, with 
quotations, &c. 138 
of Mecklenburgh ;, co- 
pious account of, with ob- 
fervations 312 
of the excellence and 
decline of the conititution, 
of the Sumatrans;_ reflec- 
tions on, with extracts, and 
commendation 392 
Hiftorical and critical account 
of the lives of the living an- 
thors; cenfured 445 
Homet traveltie ; remark on 
519 
Horace’s firft fatire modernized; 
character of ‘270 
Horfe, perfec defcription af 95 














Hor/t, 
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Horfe, natural hiftory of. See 
Buffon 1 
House of fuperftition, a poem ; 

applauded 439 
Hudfon, (Jeffery) the dwarf ; 
fome account of 338 
Hyfteric  paffion ; theory of, 


399 

I, 
Yachin and Boaz, &c. remarks 
on, 360 


Terne’smufe to the king; com- 
mended 439 
Innocence, a poetical Effay. By 
A. Portal; obfervations on, 
with a recommendation, 


79 
Inquiry into the Nature and 


origin of literary property; - 


with remarks 
523 
Introdu&ion to Englifh gram- 
mar; obfervations on, with 

a quotation gO 
Jnveftigator, charaéter of, 159 
“Fones, (Inigo). an account of, 


applauded, 


344 

——, (William) his Effay on 
the firft principles of na- 
tural philofophy ; reflections 
on, with quotations and re- 
marks, 445 

K. 

King David vindicated, &c. 
By Thomas Patten, D. D. 
remark on 2706 

Korjaki, a curious account of, 


407 

E.. 
Laplandrs; fome account of 
383 


Zate tumuits in Ireland con- 
fidered; commended 360 
Layard, “(Peter) his Etfay on 
the bite of a mad dog; 
fubftance of, with remarks 
and extracts 504 


ia 4 
L’Efprit de St. Evtemond, &é 
fubftance of, and character 


Le Chevalier d’Oliveyra, bru- 
le en effigie, &c. account of, 
258 

Letter (third). to the right ho- 
nourable the earl of B—, 
account of 74 
from the Author of the 
letter verfified to the author 
of the Monitor ; charafer 
of 75 
admonitory to the rev. 
Mr. S——-,. cenfured 77 
to Mr. S. Fothergill, &c. 
remark on 80 

| on the bad confequences 
of ufing copper boilers in 
the navy 126 
-—— to the right honourable 
Charles “Fownfhend, &c. 
cenfured 163 
«——- to the right honourable 
Sir Matthew Blakifton ;cen- 
fured 163 

- to the reverend Dr. §. 
Chandler ; remarks on 36: 
to the right honourable 
the earl of E——, defign of, 
with obfervations 437 
from an independant 
Man, character of 438 
—— tothe right hon. the earl 
of E—t, commended 520 
Letters to.a young nobleman ; 
{pecimens of,.and approba- 
tion , 130 
—-— between Emilia and Har- 
riet ; recommended 159 
on religious retiremgnt, 
&c. Remarks on, with’ex- 
tracts and a charafter 227 
and Traéts on the choice 
of Company ; remarks on, 
and character 463 
—— on chivalry and ro- 
manee 
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ynance,. fubftance of, with 
quotations and commenda- 
tion 465 
Life and furprifing Adventures 
_of Don Antonio de Trezia- 
no; charaéter of 168 
-———- and amours of count de 
Turenne; cenfured 270 
of Afclepiades ; remarks 
on 436 
a, Travels, &c. of Chrif- 
topher Wagftaffe ; cenfured 
519 
Lloyd, Robert, his poem ; fpe- 
cimens of, with remarksand 
advice . 244 
Lougfword, earl of Salifbury, a 
hiftorical Romance ; fpeci- 
men of, with applaufe 252 
Luther, anecdote of 331 
Lycides, a mafque, &c. appro- 
ed of b 166 
M:: 
Mabuafe, Jotn, curious anecdote 
of 240 
Mallet, (David) Efq3 his Poems 
‘on feveral occafions ; fpeci- 
mens of 





353 
Marienglas, am account of 
: 386 


Medical obfervations and in- 
quiries; analyfis of, with 
quotations and remarks 

121,222 

——+—- Commentaries; fub- 
ftance of, with reflections, 
Se. 418 

Works of R. Mead, 

- M. D. remarks on 518 

Moral and philofophical effays; 
applauded 155 

Motives for purfuing a Spanith 
War; charaéter of 71 

Mufe’s recreation ; cenfured 

80 

Mujical lady; plan of, and 

character 266 








R 
| Myftery revealed, &c. ome 
medned n “164 
7. 


Neceffary fapplement to the for- 
-mer effays on hemlock, &c. 
obfervations on | |) 362 

Neceffity of water-baptifm, Part 
II. refle€tions on "270 

New eftimate of manners and 
Principles. Part II. Re- 
marks ‘on, . and: charaéter 

269 
aa Dialogues of the dead ; 
remarks on and charafler, 


456 
Nice Lady, a. comedy 4: ridi- 
culed 156 


Nugent, Mc. his tranflation-of 
the new abridgment of the 
. hiftory of Frances! reflec- 
tions on, with fpecimensand 
approbation 327 
Nunnery, an elegy ; > @marks 
on 364 
Obfervations relating to Britifh 
and Spanifh proceedings ; 
approved of 164 
on the papers re- 
lative to a rupture with 
Spain ; defign of, with re- 
marks 263 
on the prefent 
ftate of the widows of Pro- 
teftant clergy; obfervation 
on 267 
—_—— on Mr. Sheridan’s 
differtation concerning the 
Englifh Language ; charac- 
ter of 36% 
Occaftonal Review of the Pre- 
bendary of Litchfield’s fer- 
mon, &c. remark-on 520 
Ode.to the right honourable 
the earl of Lincoln ; cha- 
rafter of 521 











Ogden, (Mr. James) shis poem 
on 
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on the crucifixion, &c. re- 
marks on 363 
Orators, writteh by Mr. Foote, 
remarks on, and charaé&er 
520 
Orr, (John) his theory of re- 
ligioti; fome account of, 
with a recommendation 
480 
Oxford and Cambridge Verfes 
on the king’s marriage ; 
fpecimens of, with ftritures 
22 

P. 
Papers relative to the rupture 
with Spain ; remarks. on 


262 

Parallel, &c. obfervation on 
74 

Peter the Great, anecdote of, 
333 


Plain and eafy road. to the 
Jandy of blifs; character 6f 
358 
Poem on the merchants beau- 
tifying the ftatue of Charles 
II. &c. remark on 166 
Poems on feveral occafions ; 
fpecimensof, and applaufe 
180 

Poland, hiftory of 107 
Poles, charater of 109 
Political teftament of the duke 
de Belleifle ; refle€tions on, 
with quotations 348 
Pofifcript to the ornaments of 
churches tonfidered ; obfer- 


vation on 78 
Prefoyiers and deacons not 
commiffioned to preach 


without the bifhop’s allow- 

ance, commended 80 

Prefent {tate of Denmark, &c. 

headsof, with remarks, and 

a recommendation 319 

Proceedings and fentence againit 
6 


E.°- XM 
Father Malagrida remark 


on 263 
Progrefi of lying: a fatire; com- 
mended 363 
Proper obje& of the war con- 
fidered; recommended ‘73 
Purgation by fire ; an account 
of that inftitution 329 


Quack Do€tors, a fatire, cen- 
fured 363 


Reafons for an immediate de- 
claration againit Spain, &c. 
cenfured 72 

Recueil des medailles de Rois ; 
heads of, with recommen- 
dation 257 

Recruiter. for. Germany ; ridi- 
-culed 364 

Remarks on the hiftory of Fin- 
gal; defign of 164 

on the papers relative 

to a rupture. with Spain; 

purport of 359 

-on the beauties of 

poetry; fubftance of, with 











quotations, and applaufe 
401 

upon Milton’s Para- 

dife: Loft ; commended 
433 


Refignation, a poem ; {pecimrens 
of; and approbation 461 

Review of the reign of George 
II. cenfured 40 

— of the hiitory ‘of the 
man after God’s own heart; 
remarks on 165 

Rofeiad,. of C-v-n-t G-rd-m; © 
cenfured 272 

Rudiments ef Englifh grammar, 
By J. Prieftly ; recommend- 
ed 

Rules for the choice of hut. 
bands ; remark on 267 


Rafia, 
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Ruffic, hiftory of, 381 
S. 


“fome: account. of, 
383 

School for lovers, a comedy ; 
plan of, with remarks, &c. 
Serious addrefs to the vulgar ; 
commended 523 
Sermon, at the Temple chureh, 
by Dr. Nicolls, character of 
259 

os, at St. Clement ‘Danes, 
by R. . Stainefby,’ fpecimen 
of, with ftri€tures 356 
——, by Robert:Dick, D. D.. 
approved of ©» 444 
—, preached at Oxford, by 
J. Allen, M. A. recom- 
mended 524 
Sermons by George Fothergill, 
D. D. fpecimens of, with 
reflections &c. 4il 
Sherlock, (Dr. Thomas) fketch 
of his life and charaéter 


Samoiedes 5 


260 . 
Shipwreck, &@ poem; recom- 
mended, 440 
Sigi/mund I, Ii, rt Portraits 
of 116,117 


Single life difcouraged, &c, re- 
marks on 76 
Sketch of the prefent times, &c, 
character of 166 
Scbiefei, (John) king of Poland, 
character of 119 
Solyman and Almena; fumma- 
ry of, with quotations, re- 
marks, &c. 248 
Songs of Selma verfified; {pe- 
cimens of, with remarks 
78 

Sophia ; approved of 434 
South Carolina, defcription of ; 
remarks on 78 
Spqin, new account of the in- 
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habitants, &c. cenfured 78 
Students, a comedy, altered 
- from a g-cenfuted 
ante 

Tales from Rontaine; ke. cen- 
fared, with extra&s ©* 249 
Chenierone hymn of Adam, 


&¢. approved of 524 
Timanss a-Becket ; character of 
84 


ye heights’ on ancient’and: mo~ 
dern travel 3) remark-on 
a 75 
a——= On the times ; obfer- 
-"vations’on | 163 
Three beautiful and-important 
paflages reitored; ridiculed 

6 

Tragi-comic memoirs of the 
origin, &c. of the war; cen- 
fured 163 
Treatife on the deluge. By the 
rev. A. Calcott; recom- 
mended, with remarks, &c. 





154 
on the king’s evil; ri- 
dicyled 270 


——~on the difeafes of wo- 
men ; remarks on, with quo- 
tations, &c. 303 

r— on the art of dancing ; 
fummary of, with extracts, 





and approbation 334 
on agriculture; fub- 
ftance of 486 


——— concerning the gofpel- 
method of being righteous ; 
recommended 522 

Trifiram Shandy, life and opi- 
nions of, Vols, V and VI. 
account of, with extras and 
remarks 66 

Javo Odes, ‘To indolence and 


impudence ; fpecimens of, 


. 443 
U. 


with applaufe 


cf. No 

Re bs U; ided 
Univerfity, at Peterfburghs; des 
{ctiption 5 385 


Vanda, queen .of Poland ; cu- 
rious-aceountiof ~-~ 492 
Farfes to lord Clive 3 charaéter 
nefA to aired on 99 
Ficergy, a poems fpecimens 
of, and reconimendation 


499 
ages from Afia to.America } 


ieee of, with quotations, 


&c. 
W. ‘ _— 


Wiliam the Conqueror ;.' cha- 
racter of 64 


mm | 


_ 495. 


x. 


Wilfon, Dr. his remarks upon 
fome paflages in the Critical 
Review for. Of&ober, 1761 


274 
| eA 7% 


Xenopbon’s' memoirs of Socra- 
tes.  Tranflated’ from the 
- Greek by Mrs, Sarah Field: 


ing ; reflections on, with ~~ 


an extra&, and approbation 
076 

¥< 
Yearly Chronicle for 1761.5 
remarks on with an extra& 


Cig. . 379 
Young Gauger’s beft inftru&or;. 
approved of 78 








